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(CS AA EE PE te ok FE eae 
JAMES A, GARFIELD, 


Every citizen of the United States, and many a man beyond the seas, 
feels the death of President GARFIELD as the loss of a personal friend. In 
whatever aspect the catastrophe be viewed, it is to all a keen and heavy 
sorrow. The daily history of the chamber in which he made his long, 
brave fight for life has brought his name and his virtues famil- 
iarly near to millions in all lands. In the presence of this univer- 
sal feeling, the individual grounds of grief seem to dwindle. 
Yet we must be permitted, while we express the general mourning, to 
indulge also the emotions arising from a long and cordial friendship. 

We made the acquaintance of General GARFIELD during his service in 
the House of Representatives, and had repeated occasion to invoke his 
advice and aid concerning the prosecution of the work in the interest of 
the mining industry which then occupied us. The subject was regarded 
at that period by most members of Congress with an indifference spring- 
ing from ignorance. Many who could appreciate its importance were 
too deeply engrossed in other measures and schemes to lend an active 
support tothe annual appropriation upon which the continuance of the 
collection of mining statistics depended. In the competition for a show 
of economy between the Executive departments and the Appropriations 
Committee, it usually happened that the estimates sent in by the former 
omitted to provide for this work ; and it was necessary for some one to 
“urge the Committee and the House to grant what the department had 
not asked—a thing which politicians much disliked to do. 
GARFIELD gave this cause from the beginning an intelligent and warm 
support ; and in our intercourse with him, thus occasioned, we learned 
to know his clear comprehension and statesmanlike advocacy of all the 
elements of national greatness. 

This nation has never had a President more thoroughly acquainted 
with both the ends and the means of government, or more earnestly de- 
voted to its service. His election placed upon a worthy head the highest 
earthly crown; his noble patience under pain, and his final calm de- 
parture, exchange that crown for the celestial radiance that attends the 
hero and martyr. * 


Rea ROT AE IR Ue RES SM 
E. GyBBON SPILSBURY, Mining Engineer, of Messrs. BECKETT & Mc- 


DOWELL, machinists, is now on his way to Colorado, and can be ad- 
dressed at the Windsor Hotel, Denver, until the end of the month. 


But General 





AS a perusal of our ‘‘ SPECIAL NoTIcEs” from week to week will show, 
the demand for mining engineers, metallurgists, underground bosses, 
and foremen has been well sustained during the summer, and, judg- 
ing from the number of persons who offer their services for the 


various branches in our advertising columns, that demand is promptly 
met. 


ACCORDING to Professor PUMPELLY’s preliminary census report, the iron 
mines in the United States produced, during the census year 1879-1880, 
7,006,417 tons of iron ore, the principal producers being Pennsylvania 
with 2,173,415 tons, Michigan with 1,834,712, New York with 1,239,959, 
New Jersey with 799,545, and Ohio with 604,241 tons. Professor Pum- 
PELLY estimates that the 801 mines in the United States have a capacity 
for producing 13,395,233 tons. 


By cable comes the announcement that at a meeting of the iron-makers 
of Scotland and the Cleveland District, held at Carlisle, the advisability 
of curtailing production by about 121g per cent during the next six 
months was discussed, and that a decision will be reached at an early date. 
The war which has been waged between those two great iron-producing 
regions is thus apparently drawing to a close, and an examination of the 
stocks at or near the beginning of the month gives a clue to the problem. 
The stocks in store, not including those in makers’ yards, of Scotch pig- 
iron had risen from 467,899 tons on September 1st, 1880, to 580,173 tons on 
September 1st, 1881, while the shipments, coast wise and foreign, fiom the 
beginning of the year to August 27th were only 369,520 tons in 1881, 
against 481,913 tons in 1°80. In the Middlesbrough District, the total stocks 
foot up to 437,151 tons, so that between the two the stocks aggregate 
1,017,324 gross tons. 


WE have frequently predicted that the building of the George’s Creek 
& Cumberland Railroad would prove a benefit to the whole Cumber- 
land region, as well as to those roads which are ina position to take direct 
advantage of this new outlet. The Cumberland & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was forced by legislative enactment, in spite of its strongest oppo- 
sition, to reduce its tolls to two cents per ton per mile ; but now, through 
competition with the new rcad, it has been compelled to reduce its rates 
to one and one half cents per ton per mile, or to the same rate as charged 
by the George’s Creek & Cumberland Railroad. The advantage of being 
able to reach competing markets at a lower price is not the only 
point gained ; for in a loss of tolls the Consolidation Coal Company will 
be brought to a more thorough realization of its true position—a miner 
rather thana carrier of coal. It will now be more anxious to secure 
remunerative prices for its coal, and be willing to join the other com- 
panies in the necessary movements to put wages on a proper basis. 


Mr. JOHN BIRKINBINE, the efficient secretary of the United States As- 
sociation of Charcoal Iron-Workers, informs us that a meeting of that 
society will be held in Cincinnati, on October 7th. The Exposition and 
various points of interest will be visited, and there will be sessions for 
the election of officers and the reading of papers. On the 10th, a trip 
through the Hanging Rock region and other iron-making districts in Ohio, 
and probably also in Kentucky, will be begun and continued until the 
13th or14th, when the last sessions will be held at Ironton. The execu- 
tive committee has extended a cordial invitation to all interested in the 
special field of the Association, which, though young, has now become a 
recognized power through the energy of its officers, among whom Mr. 
BIRKINBINE has been prominent in his efforts to organize the Association 
and carry it to its present creditable development. We may add that, 
following the example of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the Charcoal Iron-Workers have appealed to the ladies to aid their meet- 
ings by their presence. 


IN audacity, some of the English wild-cat mining enterprises appar- 
ently outstrip any thing that has been accomplished in that way in this 
country ; but there, occasionally at least, the matter gets into the courts 
with a fair prospect of a severe punishment for the guilty parties. It 
appears from Capital and Labour that a person with a number of aliases 
floated a company under the title of the Silver Valley Mining Company, 
to work a mine situated in the parish of Caddock, St. Enoder District, 
Cornwall, representing in the prospectus that the profits by former 
workings had been £138,000, and that there was lead about the property 
available for immediate returns. The capital was placed at £75,000 at 
£1 per share, and applications were received for 25,000 shares. The 
vendor seems to have made the mistake, however, of conducting an 
extensive correspondence himself in his capacity of promoter, purchaser, 
manager, stockbroker, and receiver of moneys in a number of different 
names, and as the alleged mine turned out to be worth about £10, as far 
as ore in sight was concerned, and could only show up one broken. wheel- 
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barrow as the representative of an extensive mining plant, he has been 


prosecuted for forgery and fraud, and stands a fair chance of feeling the 
weight of the hand of the law. Unfortunately, this is not ‘“‘tout comme 
chez nous.” 


THE announcement that the first furnace of the Colorado Coal and Iron 
Company, at Pueblo, has begun to produce pig-iron is of more than ordinary 
significance in two respects. It ushers in a new era in the metallurgical 
industries of the State, both the coke and ore, as well as the lime- 
stone required, being the product of Colorado mines. The plans of the 
company are comprehensive, including the manufacture of foundry and 
mill pig, Bessemer steel and rails, nails, bar iron, etc. ; and as it owns its 
own coal and ore mines and limestone quarries, and has bought the Den- 
ver rolling-mill, it controls a market through its railroad connections 
covering a vast area. The enterprise is therefore one of exceptional 
magnitude, and it is expected that one by one its various departments 
will be developed at an early date. The successful blowing in of the 
furnace and the manufacture at the first cast of a fine open-grained No. 1 
* foundry pig is, however, remarkable in another way also. It may be re- 
garded as one of the most striking recent triumphs of science as applied 
to metallurgy. and the path taken by the officers of the Colorado Coal 
and Iron Company is likely to be more largely followed in the future in 
developing kindred enterprises in any part of this country. It was, at 
first, the intention of the company to send 500 tons of ore to the East for 
trial, and application was made to the Vulcan and other works; but the 
difficulty and expense proved to be so great that it was decided to go on 
a chemical basis only. A Jaboratory was fitted up and careful analyses 
of raw materials available were made, and by securing the most improved 
modern plant, constructed by well-known builders, every means was 
taken to secure immediate success under circumstances where under a so- 
called *‘strictly practical” régime, a long period of tentative efforts 
would have been gone through. Without any previous experience with 
ores, fuel, or fluxes to guide them, the managers of the Colorado Com- 
pany have turned out 60 tons of a first-class product on the first day, run- 
ning slowly—an event which well deserves to be placed on record in the 
annals of scientific metallurgy. 


THE Lake City, Colo., Mining Register of September 9th, in a good- 
natured review of our letter of July 9th, on that region, controverts the 
statement we made as to the general character of the ores ; says: ‘“There 
are thousands of tons of glittering proof on the scores of dumps between 
Lake City and Silverton that the premises and conclusions of the learned 
gentleman from New York are almost entirely wrong ;” and cites a con- 
siderable number of mines to support this assertion. We have no desire 
to maintain a controversy on the subject. Our impressions, formed at 
the time of our visit, were frankly expressed, and confessed to be only 
impressions. But we fear that our esteemed contemporary is giving us 
in reply nothing better; and we take the liberty of pointing out a very 
natural and common error into which the Register has perhaps fallen. 
The shipment of high-grade ore from a mine may indicate that such is 
the prevailing character of its ore, or that the current conditions of ex- 
pense permit no other kind of ore to be shipped with profit. An 
illustration is furnished by the Dolly Varden mine, mentioned by 
the Register as one of those ‘‘whose ores run up into the hun- 
dreds.” We published last week a summary of the reports on this 
mine of Mr. W. F. Srewart, J. ALDEN Situ, and E. E. BURLINGAME 
(not ‘Eastern experts,” we beg the Register to notice), from which it 
appears that “‘ the high charges for reduction by the smelters forced the 
former owners of the property to extract only the richest ores, so that 
considerable reserves of low-grade material were left standing. Besides, 
this sorting and cribbing of the ore actually extracted has led to the 
accumulation of a pile of such ore on the dumps, estimated at 11,000 to 
20,000 tons by various authorities not mentioned. Its assay is given as 
ranging from 25 to 60 ounces.” Professor SMITH says that little high- 
grade ore is left in sight. Mr. BURLINGAME, an experienced mill-man, 
pronounces the ore unfit for concentration, says that the great mass of it 
is not suitable for smelting or leaching, and advises chloridizing-roast- 
ing and subsequent amalgamation. The Register is kindly invited to 
compare these opinions from Western men with our impressions of last 
July. 

“* As regards our small smelters that are idle,” says the Register, ‘‘ they 
were mostly built hy the advice of Eastern experts, who, like Dr. Ray- 
MOND, misjudged the character and quality of our ores.” Does this mean 
that experts, by underrating the value of the ores, and erroneously deem- 
ing them unfit for treatment in small smelters, induced capitalists to 
erect such works? The gullibility of capitalists is a familiar fact; but 
we doubt if it goes so far as that. But having considerable acquaintance 
with the history of small smelters in the San Juan region, we can not 
accept the Register’s statement that they were mostly built by the 
advice of Eastern experts; and we trust it will descend to particulars in 
support of the assertion. > 
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DuRING the past few years, the international money market has been 
full of surprises; that delicate barometer of its condition, the dis- 
count rate of the Bank of England, has undergone some strong fluctua- 
tions, and the relation of the quantity of its notes in circulation to its 
reserves shows some interesting facts. The long depression following the 
series of crises inaugurated by our own in 1873, and the severe lessons 
which it taught holders of speculative government, railway, and other 
securities, created an exceedingly conservative spirit, and large blocks of 
capital accumulated in the banks, depressing the rate of interest below 
any figures recorded in former periods. While, previous to the depres- 
sion, it was for years the principal aim of the banks to cover at least one 
third of their note circulation by reserves, this circumstance caused an 
extraordinary state of affairs. For two years almost, with few excep- 
tions, the Bank of England held an excess of millions of specie, while 
with the other principal banks the reserves reached from five sixths to 
nine tenths of the note circulation, and the requirements of the fall busi- 
ness for moving crops did not even change this much. In the middle of 
October, 1878, the note circulation of the Bank of England was 29°8 mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, while the specie reserves were 23°3 millions, and 
the rate of discount had been increased from 814 per cent in the first 
part of July to 6 per cent. At that time. however, the failure 
of large banks had created a crisis. In the beginning of 1879, 
matters changed entirely. On the first of January of that year, the 
note circulation was 32°7 millions against a reserve of 28 millions, the dis- 
count rate being 5 per cent. On the 21st of May, the latter stood 4 millions 
of pounds higher than the former, and the rate had declined to 2 per cent. 
It was held at that point until November 5th, when the beginning of the 
gold movement to this country forced a rise to 3 per cent, the excess of 
specie over circulation being 1144 million pounds. In the middle of Octo- 
ber last, the specie was half a million in excess, though the rate was 214 
per cent, and gold continued to flow to New York, and even in the middle 
of June of this year it was a quarter of amillion. A sudden change com- 
menced in the beginning of this year; the note circulation was higher 
than the specie, the rate being 214 per cent, while the note reserve still 
stood above the safe figure of 15 millions. On the 17th of August,.the 
note circulation had increased by 214 millions and the note reserve had 
decreased to 1314 millions, so that the directors of the bank were induced 
to place the rate at 3 per cent. A week later, the figures were 2°8 and 13 
millions respectively, and the rate was advanced to 4 per cent. Four 
weeks later, an additional sum of 2,230,000 pounds had gone out, and no 
gold had come in, the main drain being to this country, which, as is well 
known, still continues to draw godl. 

THE New York Free-Trade Club has commenced the publication of a 
Free-Trade Bulletin. This is of interest only as showing a greater 
activity in the movement for the much-needed revision of the 
tariff in the direction of simpler and generally lower duties. No 
one supposes that «absolute free-trade can be adopted in this country 
for many years to come, though the fact, unquestioned by the most 
ardent protectionist, that free-trade is a benefit as between the several 
States of the Union, is equally true as a broad principle of political 
economy when applied between independent states. The advantages 
which any country gains by imposing high duties on foreign products 
are apparent only while that country has but little export trade, 
or while it can secure from other nations lower duties on its own 
products than it allows them on theirs. As a general principle, 
there is no argument in favor of protective duties or free-trade as between 
independent nations that is not equally good when applied to tariffs between 
different districts of the same nation. This, of course, takes no account 
of national sentiments or prejudices, or of the evident convenience of 
raising a natiopal revenue by duties on imports rather than by a direct 
tax ; for, as Punch recently suggested for the motto of the English Fair- 
Trade League, ‘‘He that is taxed, not seeing how you tax him, 
let him not know it, and-he’s not taxed at all.” Nor does this view take 
into account the element of individual interests, which is by far the most 
potent in influencing the policy of nations in such matters. 

‘ No one can question the benefit to individual manufacturers 
or producers in having that freedom from competition which 
high protective duties afford them until these have induced, 
as they inevitably do, an overproduction in that department of 
industry ; and this direct personal benefit is nearly the same whether 
their countrymen or foreigners pay for it. Of course, every country is 
benefited by the establishment of industries for which it contains the 
elements of success; and there are not a few cases where it 
would be impossible to establish such industries in a new 
country without the aid of a bounty or protective duty. The danger to 
the general public—the consumers—lies in the fact that industries 
fostered by this government subsidy become so profitable as to cause 
those engaged in them to neglect the study of economy in production, or 


‘else to use their enormous profits to perpetuate the subsidy far beyond 


the necessities of the case. Examples of both these abuses are not want- 
ing in this country, and the knowledge of this fact is becoming so gen- 
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eral that there seems every probability of a revision of the tariff being 
made at an early date. 

The protectionists, with rare foresight and wisdom, seeing this, have 
called a meeting to consider the question of a revision of the tariff, 
and no doubt will rise to that sublime hight of patriotism shown by 
ARTEMUS WARD, who, during our civil war, was willing ‘‘ to sacrifice his 
wife’s brother” to the sacred cause. 





THE MINERAL STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1880. 


Since 1839, when the Mining Record Office was established, Mr. ROBERT 
Hunt has annually collected the statistics of the mining and smelting 
industries of Great Britain ; and since 1848, a volume containing the data 
tbus gathered has been published annually by him. It is true that by 
the enterprise of individual firms, trade associations, and the Board of 
Trade, many of the statistics which have a direct influence upon 
commercial operations are given out more promptly, and, though 
they do not profess to be more than mere approximations, possess a 
greater practical interest because of their early issue. Mr. HUNT has en- 
deavored to push the publication of his report as much as possible, but 
justly regards accuracy as the paramount consideration, so that neglect 
to furnish returns, even in one case, delays the whole work. His figures 
are the official ones, and as such supersede any printed by others at an 
earlier period. From the general summary for the year 1880 we take the 
following figures, in tons of 2240 Ibs, : 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS IN 1879 AND 1880. 








1879. 1880. 

NE ond acwed eeetawsckaeenacruan -<<d2ennves 134,008,228 146,818,622 
MRT cS kin icicinvbeabin came da nebiweos twaitnnese 14,379,735 18,026,050 
Ne aa scute Neincigy ORNS 6 PRN SR REM ta oe aise 14,665 13,738 
SOMRINAE TOMI 6 v dinis < s'g'0os'es sin a Saline a Sieiewie.sie 9 se0'0 51,032 02,118 
DI cas «patna aaleereaciesacinencodies 66,877 92,245 
MINE. 055 occcicmsmcecene ssh Vusceraenoeess 22,200 27,548 
NMS sic'vias) unin Snes nes sins e eu iasene st ‘ 20,276 31,708 
Manganese 816 2,839 
PID vnc. oiesincacnne ? + 5,738 
| Re ere 3,062,544 
WOES chat semessanciacsmuentsas wuderiesscus 2,645,000 

METALS OBTAINED FROM THE ORES PRODUCED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
1879. 1880. 
Silver from OTe, OUNCES...........cccccecceceee see 3,000 1,765 
= eT EE Occur cewuestwaunees aveeauee 333,674 295,518 
Pig-iron, tOMS.......ccccecscees secceccecresccercs sD QOOaas 7,749,233 
in, TO scigca aig tale Raleie maba es oie ee Ors ein eeee ee wena 9,532 8,918 
Copper, ..cccccceccscccccscceccvecscccece.cvce 3,462 3,662 
Lead, BED een ten Ge nek Main eueaubaiee 51.635 56,949 
Zine. MEN cen unten eenaud aces cjneuls we emmunes 5.554 7,162 


COAL, 

The output of coal, it will be seen from these figures, was increased 
during the year by 14,858,759 tons, of which quantity Mr. Hunt reports 
that 2,342,573 tons were due to larger shipments to foreign countries, 
3,565,218 tons to an increased consumption in the blast-furnaces, an esti- 
mated increase of 2,000,000 tons in all other branches of iron manufac- 
ture, and 524,956 tons added to the coal used by foreign ships. The total 
quantities of coal exported were 18,719,971 tons in 1880, against 16,442,295 
tons in 1879, the principal customers being France, with 3,715,762 tons ; 
Germany, with 2,241,064 tons; Russia, with 1,503,631 tons ; and Italy, with 
1,534,765 tons. Our own country received 83,652 tons through Atlantic 
ports and 84,135 tons of coal and 16,052 tons of coke through Pacific ports. 
There were in Great Britain, in 1880, 3880 collieries, the principal pro- 
ducing district being Northumberland and Durham, the so-called Cleve- 
land District, where 34,627,283 tons of coal were raised. The figures for 
the make of coke in this district are not complete, as the quantities used 
at iron-works, mills, forges, and foundries can not be estimated. Mr. 
Hunt, however, gives the quantities carried over railroads for local use, 
and the amounts exported, which were 4,960,774 tons. Among the other 
prominent coal-producing districts are Yorkshire, with 17,473,525 tons ; 
Glamorganshire, with 15,519,362 tons; Lancashire, with 19,080,000 tons ; 
and the Eastern district of Scotland, with 12,019,448 tons. 


TRON. 


The 56714 blast-furnaces in blast in 1880, out of 924 built, produced 
7,749,233 gross tons of pig-iron, consuming 16,682,629 tons of coal, the 
coke used being computed as coal. Unfortunately, the quantities of raw 
coal and coke used are not given, so that we have no means of tracing 
the relative economy of fuel in the blast-furnaces themselves. The broad 
fact, however, that 2°15 tons of coal per ton of iron were consumed, is in it- 
self significant, and shows that there is much room for improvement. It 
may be of interest to compare with this our own consumption of coal per 
ton of iron, on the basis of figures furnished by Mr. JAMES M. SwANkK, in his 
recent preliminary census report. educting from the whole output 
for the census year the quantity of pig made with charcoal, we have a 
production of 3,341,774 net tons of pig made with anthracite, coke, and 
bituminous coal, and a mixture of anthracite with the other kinds of 
fuel. Our furnaces actually used 2,615,182 net tons of anthracite, 1,051,- 
753 tons of bituminous coal, and 2,128,255 tons of coke. In order to reach 
a comparison, we must compute the coke and anthracite as coal. For 
the former, assuming the yield of coking coal to be 60 per cent on an 
average, we have 3,547,092 tons, and for anthracite, taking its compara- 
tive value as a blast-furnace fuel as 90 per cent of coke, we have 3,922,773 
















































tons, making an estimated total of 8,521,618 tons, or 2°55 tons per ton of 
pig produced, which is considerably higher, if our assumption of the 
equivalent of the various fuels for blast-furnace use is approximately 
correct. 


IRON ORE, 


The quantity of iron ore used to produce last year’s make of the fur- 
naces of the United Kingdom was 18,026,409 gross tons of English ores, 
2,632,601 tons of foreign ores imported, and 427,730 tons of ‘‘ purple ores” 
from pyritesimported. It would be rash, however, to conclude from 
these figures that it took 2°72 tons of ore to make one ton of iron, be- 
cause, aside from asmall quantity of ore exported, a very considerable 
quantity of rolling-mill cinder was smelted which is not included in the 
returns, and on the other hand much ore is used for fettling. It 
would be more unsafe still to argue that because it required 2°72 tons of 
ore to makea ton of pig, the ore charged into the furnace contained only 
37 per cent of metallic iron. This figure is reached by neglecting entirely 
the fact that a very large proportion of the ores smelted in England, 
Scotland, and Wales are roasted before they go to the furnace. The quan- 
tity of argillaceous carbonates and black band returned to the Mining 
Record Office for 1880 was 5,397,477 tons. Of these, 1,435,647 tons were 
Scotch black bands, which are always roasted, and lose from 40 to 60 per 
cent in weight by being submitted to that process. In the Cleveland Dis- 
trict, 6,441,783 tons of iron ore were raised from the coal measures, and 
as they, too, are generally roasted, losing at least 20 per cent, and there 
are other regions where the practice is similar, it must be evident that 
the weight of ore that goes into English and Scotch furnaces is very 
much less than it would seem from the returns of the output of the mines, 
and that therefore the average percentage is much higher than any 
rough calculations might lead us to believe., In producing 3,781,021 net tons 
of pig during the census year, our furnaces consumed 7,256,684 tons of 
iron ore and 354,048 tons of mill cinder, a total of 7,610,732 tons, or 2°01 
tons of ore per ton of pig. This would represent an average percentage 
of 49-7, or nearly fifty per cent. 

TIN AND COPPER. 


Turning to the metals, we find that Great Britain produced 8918 tons of 
tin from 13,738 tons of ore, imported 19,498 tons of tin and 190 tons of 
ore, and exported 4419 tons of British tin and 8722 tons of foreign metal, of 
which 796 and 6536 tons respectively came to this céuntry. Great Britain 
produced in 1880, 52,128 tons of copper ore holding 3662 tons of fine copper, 
the great bulk of the mineral coming, as is the case with tin also, from 
Cornwall and Devonshire. Adding to this, 1949 tons of copper from 
22,404 tons of ore sold at Swansea ticketings, 7796 tons from 78,016 tons of 
ores not sold at ticketings, 15,000 tons of copper obtained by leaching 
415,567 tons of burnt ore from pyrites, and 20,500 tons from 45,055 tons of 
imported precipitate and regulus, we reach a total of 48,907 tons made 
in the smelting-works of the country. It will be seen what a large busi- 
ness the copper-smelting companies of England do, the quantity of 
foreign copper smelted and refined by them being about 30,000 tons, while 
those who work burnt pyrites turn out 15,000 tons. Besides the ore, 
regulus, and precipitate imported, in which Spain figures with 4741 
tons of ore and 20,482 tons of regulus, Newfoundland with 22,066 tons of 
ore and 92 tons of regulus, Venezuela with 15,216 tons of ore, Chili with 
1385 tons of ore and 14,659 tons of regulus, and Bolivia with 5781 tons 
of ore and 2194 tons of regulus, England obtained 24,258 tons of 
ingot copper from Chili—a falling off from 33,534 tons in 1879—9406 tons 
from Australia, and 2845 tons from other countries ; a total of finished 
copper of 36,509 tons in 1880, against 46,670 tons in 1879. Its exports of 
ingot copper were 15,208 tons, and its total exports of manufactured, 
partly wrought, and unwrought, were 49,408 tons in 1880, against 49,568 
tons in 1879. 


LEAD. 


In 1880, British mines turned out 72,245 tons of lead ore, 56,949 tons of 
lead, and 295,518 ounces of silver, the average grade of the ore showing 
therefore 78°527 per cent of lead, a proof of very close concentrating. 
The imports were 13,968 tons of ore and 95,049 tons of lead, of which 
Spain furnished 67,584, Greece 7142, Germany 6646, Holland, in transit 
from Belgium and Germany, 5634, and Belgium 5165 tons. The exports 
footed up to 21,797 tons of pig-lead and 11,754 tons of sheet and pipe, the 
principal consumers being China, with 9691 tons of pig ; Japan, with 1511 
tons of manufactures ; France, with 2404 tons of pig ; and Russia, with 
5306 tons of pig and 2012 tons of manufactures. 

ZINC. 
Great Britain produced 27,548 tons of zinc ore, from which 7162 tons of 
metallic zinc were made. Besides this, 43,177 tons of ore were imported, 
Italy sending 11,028 tons, Greece 11,485 tons, and Algeria 17,578 tons. 
The imports of crude spelter were 33,301 tons, 13,480 tons coming from 
Germany, 7996 tons from Holland (in transit), and 9402 tons from Bel- 
gium. Besides this, 16,677 tons of manufactures were received, Germany 
contributing 3797, Holland (in transit) 6673, and Belgium 5907. On the 
other hand, the exports of spelter and manufactures of it were sent 
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to a large number of countries throughout the world, the total footing up 
to 12,237 tons, of which British India took 7640 tons. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to give some data on the imports of 
pyrites and the amounts treated by the extraction works after roasting 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. In 1880, the tot.] imports of 
pyrites intu England footed up to 658,047 tons, against 481,39? tons during 
the previous year, and 679,312 in 1877. Of this quantity, Portugal sent 
166,519 tons, and Spain 463,199 tons. The consumption of burnt ore in 
1880 by the metal extraction works was 415,567 tons, of which the Tharsis 
Company alone treated 188,240 tons. 





ANTHRACITE COAL TONNAGE. 


Mr. JOHN H. JONES, accountant, furnishes the following statement 
of anthracite coal tonnage for the month of August, 1881, compared with 
the same period last year : 


| August, | August, Dif’r’nce,| For year For year | ifference 
1881. 1830. Increase. SL. 1880, Increase. 






















Philad’a_& Read. RR..| 81916 470,222 18 237,596 18, 4,272,485 04] 3,494,882 01] 777,603 03 
Lehigh Valley RR...... 0,696 16 368,929 OL 161,677 18, 3,521,048 14] 2,610,545 0+ 901,497 14 
Cent. RR. of N. J.... 367,471.10 277,02708 90,444 02) 215772516 14] 2,920,051 06] 557,465 08 
Del., Lack. & W. RR. 17,957 00, * 247 10 187,7¢9 10) 2,748,513 15] 2,118,728 06] 629,585 09 
Del. & Hud. Canal Cc 305,638 14 998 17 122,059 17, 2.007.381 13] 1,608,888 05] 398,843 08 
Pennsylvania RR.... 210,145 OL 204,937 64 *4,792 03 1,440,586 14| 1,100,022 18) 310,563 16 
Penn‘a Coal Co... 151,12513 $1,465.07 79,66006 = 892,992 10) 631,009.62) 261,984 08 


N.Y., LE. & W. RR.. 42,783 07 29,107 11 13,675 16 312,523 02 251,354 01) 61,169 01 
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* Decrease. e 

The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points, August 31st, 
1881, was 652,943 tons ; on July 31st, 1881, 674,616 tons; decrease, 21,773 
tons. 

That the stocks of coal, under the cry of over-production, should actu- 
ally show a decrease for ‘the month of August is very gratifying as well 
as surprising. 

The shipments for the month of August this year, amounting to 2,733,- 
548 tons, or at the rate of nearly 33,000,000 tons per annum, were very 
large, and are not likely to be repeated during another month of this year. 

All the companies show an increase of shipments for August, as com- 
pared with the same month last year, excepting the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which shows a slight decrease. This was caused by a strike at this 
company’s works at Nanticoke. 

Should the companies be abie to reach an average of shipments of 
525,000 tons from September 1st to the end of the year, it would bring the 
shipments up to 27,000,000 tons. The consumption at the mines, 
which is not included in the shipments, and which is estimated at 6 per 
cent, would bring the actual production up to over 28,500,000 tons. 








EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: Iam only a miner, have no property for sale, and am connected 
inno manner with existing or prospective companies ; but I believe in 
the future of the San Juan mining country, and respectfully beg leave 
to submit a few notes regarding developments of the present season and 
prospects for the future. We have no special ** boom,” and we need 
none. The great carbonate camp in the north has monopolized the atten- 
tion, in Colorado, of capitalists and experts for the past three years, and 
we shall never have another Leadville. Yetthe rugged region known as 
San Juan, in the southwest, has bided its time. Railroads are converging 
toward this center from three opposite directions. Trains now arrive daily 
at Durango, Del Norte,and Gunnison—all within one hundred miles. 
The transformation has already been great, and it will be greater still. 
More intelligent work has been done on our mines this year than in any 
preceding season. Several valuable properties have recently changed 
hands, and active preparations are making for the winter campaign, 
Pay-ore is now shipped from the Mountaim Queen, Red Cross, British 
Queen, Saxon, and North Star mines for treatment at the Eclipse smelter, 
at Crookes Brothers, Lake City, at Pueblo, and at Denver. The Red 
Cloud, Bonanza, and Cunningham Gulch mines, within six miles of this 
point, have two thousand tons of pay-ore on their dumps, awaiting rail- 
road transportation. The Eclipse smelter, located here, recently com- 
pleted by Prof. James Cherry, has been running successfully since 
the 8th ult. Its capacity is twenty tons. It has a Biake crusher and a 
Baker blower. The Mountain Queen and Red Cross mines, owned by the 
Eclipse Company, are worked with large forces. The ore—bismuth and 
galena—from the former averages 296 ounces of silver per ton. The 
Eclipse is located at an altitude of 11,000 feet. The Pony lode, with but 
a few feet of development, shows 20 inches of galena and sulphurets, and 
seven inches of brittle silver, and a recent mill-run certifies to $205 silver 
per ton. 

Burrrows Park and Jones Mountain, four miles distant, are attracting 
much attention. The Broadway, Imperial Bower, Moss Agate, Black 
Crook, Boomerang, Hilda, Crown Point, Five Twenty, Red Gulch, and 
A No. 1 lodes are under active development, and have ore on the dumps 
that will pay for shipment to Pueblo. There will be a great deal of work 
in the neighboring camps during the winter. Supplies can be secured 
at comparatively cheap rates. A weekly mining paper will be launched 
here next month. We have the telephone. Moss AGATE. 

ANIMAS ForKs, SAN JUAN Co., CoLo., Sept., 1881. 





South Carolina Phosphates.—Since the first shipment of six tons of 
crude phosphate rock in 1867 from South Carolina ports, the trade has 
steadily grown, and itis now estimated by Dr. Andrew Simonds that the 
shipments to foreign and domestic ports will reach 300,000 tons of crude 
ock in the current year. 





SAN JUAN SILVER AND GOLD MINES, 


Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Having heard some pretty stiff yarns about the amount of gold that 
was taken out of some placers in the San Miguel District, I started early 
this mor: ing from my camp on the Imogene Basin, with my partner and 
Mr. A. L. Begbie,an English mining engineer, to see, if possible, what 
there was in it, and at any rate, to get some bed-rock information on the 
subject. A climb of one thousand feet took us to the top of the divide 
between the Mount Sneffels District and the San Miguel; then a mile 
across a bench or plateau, and another ascent of five hundred feet, and we 
were looking down the valley of the Rio San Miguel, the town of that name 
being visible at a distance of about five miles, and at least five thousand 
feet lower than the summit on which we stood, the altitude of the same 
being twelve thousand five hundred feet above tide-water. Here is to be 
seen one of the most beautiful views in this San Juan, a country so won- 
derfully prolific of grand scenery. From here the eye can trace the course 
of the San Miguel River through a deep cafion, with high mountains on 
each side for a distance of about thirty-two miles, to where Beaver Creek 
empties into it; then the high cactus and sage-brush mesa which inter- 
venes for a distance of twenty-five miles between Beaver Creek and the 
mouth of the Naturita, where another big placer gold excitement is said 
to be brewing ; and beyond that again, the blue outline of the Sierra la 
Sal Mountains, at least one hundred miles distant. 

A descent of 1500 feet and a distance of two miles, or about four miles 
altogether frcm my camp, brought us to a comfortable log cabin in a 
little park of pine trees, where live the four lucky owners of the richest 
placer claim ever discovered in this section. The owners were extremely 
polite, and showed me, I may say without exaggeration, a cabin full of 
specimens, small ones on the shelves and big ones under the bunks, one 
so big that it had to be rolled over to show me, instead of lifted—not solid 
gold, however, but a quartz boulder full of fine gold. and vughs, or 
pockets, containing matted wire-gold and leaf-gold, the fine gold being 
just as thick in the rock as the iron pyrites in the porphyry vein-stuff of 
our silver lodes. A few yards from the cabin they were picking and dig- 
ging out the float—for that is all it is—and shoveling into their sluice- 
box, and then when the water had washed the quartz clean, picking out 
the chunks that contained visible gold and saving them for subse- 
quent crushing in a mortar. There is a great deal of galena in the gold 
quartz, and so they were not using any quicksilver. It is commonly re- 
ported there that the four owners are taking out somewhere about $100 
per diem, and occasionally as high as $25 to the pan. Being a stranger 
to them, I did not like to ask any questions ; but from the enormous 
quantity of gold I saw in the rock, I am inclined to think that $100 per 
day is likely to be under rather than over the mark. 

The next question is, Where does this floatcome from? Well, if 
water has brought it there, it has not come far: for in it were masses of 
galena that one man could not lift, and as a brother miner who was with 
me said, ‘* That’s derned poor stuff to float.” No ; it was evidently not 
water work, from the weight of the masses of lead ore and the size and 
sharp, jagged appearance of the quartz boulders. In fact, I could see no 
evidences of the action of water ; but going up a few feet above where 
they were washing, I could see on the bare bed-rock the striation-marks 
of glacial action bearing down the gulch from the great basin above. 
Now, this basin is crossed by large known lodes, many of them being vis- 
ible where they cut through the trachyte peaks that encircle it, and 
doubtless there are many unknown lodes ; therefore, it would be folly to 
say which of them this float comes from, more especially as the quartz 
and ore from some of these lodes closely resemble one another; but in our 
opinion, one cf these lodes has been ** broken over” or cut down by glacial 
action and the ‘ float” or proceeds of that breaking-down is now found 
by the lucky gold-hunters. Some day soon, the lode will be found, and 
then there will be a **hooraw,” as it is called here. Free gold has been 
found both in galena and in zinc-blende in this San Miguel District, and 
the question there seems to be not so much, where gold is, but where it is 
not. 

In Imogene Basin, Sneffels District, four miles from this gold, the 
Allied mines have made a most important strike in the Yellow Rose mine. 
For 200 feet on this vein, in the No. 2 level, they have had ore from one 
to two feet in width, running from 20 to 130 ounces in silver per ton, the 
ore being principally bright galena associated with copper and iron 
pyrites, gray copper, and blende in a matrix of very white crystalline 
quartz. At 20 feet back of the present face or breast, a sampled assay of 
eight inches of galena gave returns of $823 per ton, which somewhat 
astonished the superintendent; but a few more shots in the ore threw 
out large masses full of pockets of native silver in leaves and wires, and 
in many places silver-glance, with the native silver sprouting out of it. 
These are not occasional pockets of native silver; for in two feet six 
inches wide of ore the pure metal is evenly distributed through it in very 
fine leaves and wires, it being almost impossible to break it up without 
finding native silver in some of the pieces. Some of the masses of ore 
which have been saved as specimens weigh from 10 to 100 pounds, and 
have native silver and silver-glance ali through them. 

The editors of the Ouray Times and Solid Muldoon visited the strike 
last week, and I have no doubt the notices in their papers will corroborate 
what I say, and the Muldoon is notorious for taking the bear side of the 
question, rather than exaggerating. This rich ore was struck 330 feet 
below the surface and 470 feet in from the entrance of the tunnel, and is 
a very substantial proof of the correctness of my theory that, in those 
Sneffels veins, you must get into the mountain to get rich ore. Depth is 
all that is needed, and it must be remembered that depths of 1000 feet 
can be gained on some of these veins by drifting alone: this makes a 
tremendous difference in the margin of profit over veins where you have 
to sink, pump, and hoist for every foot. 

By the way. a new feature in the craft of mining sharps has lately 
been developed here. Ihave heard of more than one rich strike being 
made during this summer and the work being immediately shut down 
and the tunnel locked up, the men being told tosay nothing about it. 
For what? Simply to freeze out some co-owners or stockholders, or else 
to buy out for a few dollars some poor miner who holds a claim on the 
same vein, and does not know its value. Tar and feathers would be too 
good for such scoundrels. 
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T. Currie Gregory, Esq., F.G.S., C. and M.E., was in Ouray last week, 

examining some San Juan prcperty for Londun parties ; a from what 

he told me, I inferred that English capital was beginning to look toward 

this region. So mote it be, and if they will only buy cautiously, they will 

get better value for their money than in any other district in Colorado, as 

our values are not inflated. W. W. 
OuRAyY, CoLo., Sept. 8. 





ANCIENT COPPER MINES OF ISLE ROYALE.* 
By Professor N. H. Winchell. 








(Concluded from page 186.) 


Following are a few quotations from early journals and histories that 
seem to demonstrate not only that the Indians used and mined native 
copper, but that they also erected mounds of earth, or of stones, in com- 
memoration of their honored dead and for sepulture. The Indian is a 
dull utilitarian. He is but little given to sentiment. As he knows noth- 
ing of the future, so he remembers little of the past. Hope and history 
are alike feeble in his mental garniture. His traditions are worthless, 
and ‘his chronology of moons and cycles is an incoherent and contra- 
dictory jumble.”+ If he says he knows nothing of these relics, his testi- 
mony can apply only to himself personally ; for his ancestors, on the 
most undeniable evidence, did know all about them. 

In regard to the use of copper, and the mining of it by the American 
aborigines, may be made the following quotations and references : 

In the Collections of the New York Historical Society, second series, 
vol. i., is given a translation of the Italian account of the veyage of John 
de Verazzano along the coast of North America, from Ca:ouna to New- 
foundland, a. D. 1524. When about at Narragansett Bay «nd Harbor, he. 
makes these notes : ‘* We saw upon them [the aborigines] several pieces 
of wrought copper. which is more esteemea by them tuan gold, as this is 
not valued on account of its color, but is considered by them as the most 
ordinary of the metals, yellow being the color especially disliked by 
them ; azure and red are those in highest esteem by them.” 
Further on he says of anotker tribe: ‘*In this region we found 
nothing extraordinary except vast forests and some metalliferous hills, as 
we infer, from seeing that many of the people wore copper ear-rings.” 

Henry Hudson’s ascent of the river that bears his name is given in the 
same volume, in the form of a journal kept by Robert Juet, mate. Speak- 
ing of the natives, on page 323, Juet says, ** They had red copper tobacco- 
pipes, and other things of copper they did wear about their necks ;” also, 
‘** They have great tobacco-pipes of yellow copper ;” also, on page 300, 
Hudson himself says, ‘* The people had copper tobacco-pipes, from which 
I inferred that copper might naturally exist there.” 

Raleigh observed copper ornaments among the Indians on the coast of 
the Caroljnas ; Granville, in his voyage in 1580, observed copper in the 
hands of the natives of Virginia, and made an effort to reach the place 
where they said it was obtained. After a toilsome journey into the in- 
terior, of some days’ duration, the attempt was abandoned. Heriot’s 
‘* Voyage,” in Pinkerton, vol. xii., p. 594, gives an account of copper 
found “‘ in two towns one hundred and fifty miles from the main, in the 
form of divers small copper plates, that are made, we are told by the in- 
habitants, by people who dwell farther in the country, where they say 
are mountains and rivers which yield white grains of metal, which are 
deemed to be silver. For confirmation whereof, at the time of our first 
arrival in the country, I saw two small pieces of silver, grossly beaten, 
about the weight of a tester [an old coin about the weight of a dime], 
hanging in the ears of a Wiroance. The aforesaid copper we found to 
contain silver.” McKenzie found copper m use among some of the 
extreme northern tribes, on the borders of the Arctic Sea, according to 
his ‘‘ Second Voyage,” page 333, as quoted by Squier.{ ‘‘ They point their 
arrows and spears with it, and work it up imto personal ornaments, 
such as collars, ear-rings, and _ bracelets, which they wear 
on their wrists, arms, and legs. They have it in_ great 
abundance, and hold it in high estimation.” Alexander Henry, 
in his ‘* Travels,” page 195, states that the Indians obtained copper at 
Lake Superior, *‘ which they made into bracelets, spoons, etc.” De Soto 
found copper hatchets in possession of some of the tribes along the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico, which they stated they obtained from a province 
called Chisca, far to the north. Claude Allouez, in 1666, visited Lake Su- 
perior, and states that *‘ it happens frequently that pieces of native cop- 
per are found, weighing from ten to twenty pounds. I have seen several 
such pieces in the hands of savages ; and, since they are very supersti- 
tious, they esteem them as divinities or as presents given to them to pro- 
mote their happiness, by the gods who dwell beneath the water. For 
this reason they preserve these pieces of copper, wrapped up with their 
most precious articles. In some families, they have been kept for more 
than fifty years. In others, they have descended from time out of mind, 
being cherished as domestic gods. For some time, there was seen near the 
shore a large rock of copper, with its top rising above the water, which 
gave an opportunity for those passing by to cut pieces from it ; but when 
I passed that vicinity, it had disappeared. I believe that the gales, which 
are frequent, Jike those of the sea, had covered it with sand. Our sav- 
ages tried to persuade me that it was a divinity who had disappeared, 
but for what cause they were unwilling to tell” (Foster and Whitney's 
Report on Lake Superior, Part I., page 7). Dablon, in his *‘ Relation” for 
1669-70, states that ‘‘ the savages did not agree as to the source of the cop- 
per. Some say that it is where the river [Ontonagon] begins, others that 
it is close to the lake, in the clay, and others at the forks and along the 
eastern branch of theriver.” Again. Dablon gives an account of its being 
reputed to occur on an island about forty or fifty leagues from the Saut 
toward the north shore, opposite a place called Missippicoatong (Michipi- 
coten ?). The savages related that the island was a floating island, some- 
times near and at other times far off. These statements, with other par- 
ticulars, make it very probable that the Indians of Lake Superior were 
familiar with the localities prior to their acquaintance with the French, 


* From the Popular Science Monthly for September, 1881. 

+ Sho:t, The North Americans of Antiquity, p. 22. 

+ Smithsonian Contributions, vol. ii.,p. 117. Bancroft (Races of the Pacific Slope) 
mentions the mining of copper on Coppermine River, by existing tribes. 


and that the place here described can be no other than the even then cele- 
brated mines of Isle Royale. 

Jacques Cartier in 1535 spent the winter at or near Quebec, and learned 
several facts concerning copper that was in possession of the Indians, 
which he has given in his Brief Recital. They made an effort to explain 
to him where tne copper-came from. They gave Cartier to understand 
that there were large quantities where they obtained it, situated on a 
bank ofa river near a lake. One of the chiefs drew froma sack a piece 
of copper a foot long and gave to Champlain. ‘* This was quite pure and 
very handsome.” He said they had ‘‘ gathered it in lumps, and, having 
melted it, spread it out in sheets, smoothing it with stones.”* The In- 
dians at Montreal and Quebec, in 1535, were familiar with the fact 
that Saguenay was a copper-bearing region. John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., 
says (Shea’s Charlevoix): ‘‘ The Saguenay of the St. Lawrence Indians 
was evidently the Lake Superior region, and possibly the ports accessible 
by the Mississippi. The river Saguenay was not so called from being in, 
but from leading to Saguenay.” Thus, at a distance of from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand miles from its origin, Cartier, in 1535, and Cham- 
plain, in 1610, encountered Indians who informed them of the manner of 
mining and of manufacturing copper implements, Champlain stating 
that the copper was melted. 

It is not presumed that this is a complete list of historic references to 
the use of copper and copper mining by the Indians ; but it is amply suf- 
ficient to show that it is not necessary to invoke a strange race, prior to 
the Indian, to account for all the copper implements and the nuggets of 
copper that have been found in the mounds, as well as for those found on 
the surface of the ground throughout the Northwest. 

The term mound-builders is distinctively applied to the race that con- 
structed the remarkable earthworks of the valley of the Ohio and of the 
interior of the United States in general: but it is true that in nearly all 
parts of the world the practice of mound-building has prevailed, 
sometimes among nations that come withiu historical epochs. 
Mounds are found among the Celts and the Scythians, in the 
Sandwich Islands and in New Zealand, in Japan and India, and through- 
out the central parts of the Eastern continent, as well as in both 
Americas, from the country of the Esquimaux to Chili and Fuegia. The 
earliest of human records refer distinctly to this method of honoring the 
dead. The heroic age of Greece, as sung by Homer, abounded with cere- 
monies and curious details relating to the twmulus erected over the bones 
of the slain hero. The burial of Patroclus, as related in the twenty-third 
book of the Iliad, is an illustration of the practice of mound-building by 
the ancient Greeks : 

“ The sacred relics to the tent they bore, 
The urn a veil of linen covered o’er. 
That done, they bid the sepulcher aspire, 
And cast the deep foundations round the pyre ; 
High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
Of rising earth, memorial of the dead.” 

At the burial of Hector, the Trojans erect a pile of large stones over the 
urn containing his remains, and upon that pile up the tumulus. When 
Eneas buried the pilot of his fleet, Misenus, he 

“« . . piously heaped a mighty mound sepulchral,” 
Artachzas, superintendent of the canal at Athos, was honored by Xerxes 
with a memorial mound which still remains, in remembrance of the skill 
of that engineer, and an evidence of the custom of the Persians. The 
Scythian kings are entombed in tumuli along the banks of the Dnieper, 
Orestes, bewailing his father, Agamemnon, says : 
‘* Tf but some Lycian spear ‘neath Ilium’s walls 
Had lowly laid thee, 
A mighty name in the Atridan halls 
Thou wouldst have made thee. 
Then hadst thou pitched thy fortunes like a star, 
To son and daughter shining from afar, 
Beyond the wide-waved sea the high-heaped mound 
Had told forever 
Thy feats of battle, and with glory crowned 
Thy high endeavor.” 

In Asia Minor the tomb of Alyattes, the Lydian king, has acicum 
ference of nearly a mile, requiring ten minutes to ride round its base. 
In the same neighborhood, near the Lake Gygzea, are numerous other cir- 
cular mounds. s : 

The same practice was continued into the later days of Grecian history. 
Alexander raised 4 mound over Demaratus, which, Plutarch says, was 
‘eighty cubits high and of vast circumference.” The tumulus erected 
on the plain of Marathon, in commemoration of the one hundred 
and ninety-two Athenians who fell in the battle, is near the sea, 
and is to be seen by all travelers. It is about one hundred feet in circum- 
ference, and about twenty-five feet high. Finally, coming within the 
scope of modern history, the construction, at the order of the English 
government, of a mound of earth on the plains of Waterloo, attests the 
tenacity of that sentiment of veneration for the dead who die in the ser- 
vice of their country, and the persistence of a practice, which seems to 
be common to all mankind and to have survived from prehistoric times, 
of resorting to the mound of earth, as being at once the easiest made and 
the most enduring monument in memory of the departed. : 

The practice of mound-building not being distinctive of any race, tribe, 
or epoch of the human family, it may be considered not at all unlikely 
that the aboriginal tribes of America, perhaps without exception, had 
their ceremonies and habits of burial, if not other rites of a sacred char- 
acter, in one way and another associated with the erection of mounds of 
earth. Indeed, it would be a remarkable exception if the native Ameri- 
cans did not erect mounds. They possessed the land without molesta- 
tion prior to the discovery of Columbus. They had the necessary ele- 
ments of perpetuity and stability, at least so far as these can be predicated 
of savage tribes. They cultivated the soil and conducted a considerable 
trade with their neighbors. They exhibited all other characteristics 
commen to mankind in an uncivilized state. The denial of their resort 
to mound-building, for the same purposes as other tribes in similar cir- 
cumstances. carries with it the necessity to account for such an anoma- 
lous exception. 5 

It is often stated that the Indian, when interrogated concerning the 





* Champlain’s Voyaye dus Sieur du Champlain, Paris, 1613, p. 246, as quoted by 
Slafter. 
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mounds and earthworks of the country, shakes his head in ignorance, 
affirming that he knows not their origin. This fact is carried further 
than it should be when it is invoked to prove the non-Indian origin of 
these mounds. Admitting, with some reservation, that the Indian at 
present knows nothing of the origin of the mounds, still it may be 
true that his immediate ancestors were familiar with the facts of their 
erection. The Indian has been driven from the home where he was born, 
and where his ancestral traditions and customs have centered and ex- 
hibited their unconstrained development, and has been a fugitive for 
several generations, from the cupidity and the bayonet of the white man. 
When it is remembered that the erection of a mound, similar to those seen 
all over the Northwest, was not the act of a day, nor of a year, but of 
many years, and perhaps generations, it is easy enough to understand 
why the custom has become so nearly extinct. The Indian has become 
greatly modified by contact with the European. He has gradually been 
compelled to forsake many customs and abandon arts which came into 
competition with the customs and the arts of the stronger race. The 
semi-nomadic life which he has been compelled to adopt has not been 
favorable to the erection of mounds, which requires the quiet of perma- 
nent and peaceful residence. 

Weare not, moreover, without testimony to the fact that the present 
Indian tribes did build mounds. Lewis and Clark mention the custom 
among the Omahas, saying that ‘‘ one of their great chiefs was buried on 
a hill, and a mound twelve feet in diameter and six feet in hight erected 
over him.” Bertram states that the Choctaws covered the pyramid of 
coffins taken from the bone-house with earth, thus raising a conical hill 
or mound. Tomochichi pointed out to General Oglethorpe a large coni- 
ical mound near Savannah, in which he said the Yamacraw chief was 
interred, who had, many years before, entertained a great white man 
with a red beard, who entered the Savannah River in a large vessel, and 
in his barge came up to the Yamacraw bluff. Featherstonhaugh, in his 
‘* Travels,” speaks of the custom among the Osages, referring to a mound 
built over the bod» of a chief, called Jean Defoe by the French, who un- 
expectedly died while his warriors were absent on a hunting expedition. 
Upon their return, they heaped a mound over his remains, enlarging it at 
intervals for a long period, until it reached its present hight. Bradford 
says* that many of the tumuli formed of earth, and occasionally of stones, 
are of Indian origin. They are generally sepulchral mounds—either 
the general cemetery of a village or tribe, funeral monuments over 
the graves of illustrious chiefs, or upon a battle-field, commemorat- 
ing the event and entombing the fallen. or the result of a custom, prev- 
alent among some of the tribes. of collecting at stated intervals the bones 
of the dead, and interring them in a common repository. A mound of 
the latter description was formerly situated on the low grounds of the 
Rivanna River, in Virginia, opposite the site of an old Indian village 
(Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, pp. 100, 103). It was forty feet in di- 
ameter and twelve feet in hight, of a spheroidal form, and surrounded 
by a trench, whence the earth employed in its erection had been exca- 
vated. The circumstances attending the custom alluded to were, the 
great number of skeletons, their confused position, their situation in 
distinct strata, exhibiting different stages of decomposition, and the 
appearance of bones of infants. A mound of similar character, and 
constructed in Jayers of strata at successive periods, existed near the 
south branch of the Shenandoah, in the same State. <A tumulus of 
stones, in New York State, is said to have marked the grave of’a dis- 
tinguished warrior (McCauley’s History of New York, vol. ii., p. 
239). Beck’s Gazetteer (p. 808) states that ‘‘a mound of the largest 
dimensions has been thrown up, within a few years, in Illinois, over 
the remains of an eminent chief.” The Natchez Indians. when ex- 
p2lled from Louisiana in 1728, erected a mound “of considerable size” 
near Natchit oches, as stated in the documents accompanying the Pres- 
ident’s message for 1806. C. C. Jones, referring} to plate xl. of the 
Brevis Narratio, says that ‘‘here we have a spirited representation 
of the ceremonies observed by the Florida Indians upon the occasion 
of the sepulture of their kings and priests. Located in the vicinity 


in the ground. Gathered in a circle about this sepulchral tumulus, 
the bereaved members of the tribe, upon bended knees, are bewailing the 
death of him in whose honor this grave-mound has been heaped up.” 
Jones also mentions an instance of a primary burial under a mound 
erected in honor of the dead, on the coast a few miles below Savannah, 
in which, along with an earthen pot, several arrow-heads, a stone celt, 
and bones of a human skeleton, was found in immediate association a 
ortion of an old-fashioned sword. This tumulus, thus proved to have 
een erected since the advent of the Europeans, was seven feet high and 
about twenty feet in diameter at the base. Of the sword, the parts pre- 
served were the oak handle, most of the guard, and about seven inches of 
the blade. The rest had perished from rust. The Mandans, according to 
Catlin (North American Indians, vol. i., p. 90), constructed mounds in 
commemoration of their dead ; and the same is said of the Arickarees by 
Professor Lewis H. Morgan (Twenty-First Report of the New 
York State Cabinet), The mounds at Lanesboro’, in the State 
of Minnesota, are said by the old Winnebago chief Winneshiekt 
to have been erected by the Sioux, in commemoration of a 
great victory won there over the Winnebagoes many generations 
ago. The same old chief, when shown a clay pipe taken from the 
Lanesboro’ mounds, said it was like those made by the Sioux, and, 
pointing to an earthen spittoon for illustration, said the Sioux made 
many like it. In the Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, for 1875, Dr. Sternberg, of the United 
States Army, critically analyzes the contents of certain mounds near 
Pensacola, Florida, and concludes that they were built by different 
but contemporaneous tribes of Indians, one being probably the Natchez. 
In these mounds were found pottery, red hematite for pigment, flint 
weapons, and shell ornaments in the shape of beads and perforated 
disks, in conjunction with blue-glass beads and fragments of iron, 
The latter show that these mounds were still used, or in process of 
erection, later than the advent of Europeans. 
* American Antiquities and Researches into the History of the Red Rave. 1841. ; p, 17. 
+ Antiquities of the Southern Indians. 


} This old chief is still living, near Trempeleau, Wisconsin, and is said to be about one 
hundred years old. sie pe . siaad 


of the village appearsa small conical mound, surmounted by the shell | very respectable authority it appears that many tribes still continue to 
drinking-cup of the deceased, and surrounded by a row of arrows stuck | this day to raise a tumulus over the grave, the magnitude of which is pro- 
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| Mr. E. G. Squier, in the second volume of the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, has described in detail many mounds and 
earthworks of Western and Central New York, remarking that they 
extend down the Susquehanna as far as the Valley of the Wyoming, 
northward into Canada, along the upper tributaries of the Ohio, and 
| westward along the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario. These mounds 
and earthworks are said generally to be smaller than those in the Ohio 
Valley. They were found to contain ornamented pottery, pipes of 
clay regularly and often fancifully molded, or bearing the forms of 
animals, stone axes and hammers, stone disks and implements which 
the author remarks are almost identical in shape and material with 
some described by him from the mounds of the Ohio Valley, and spear- 
points and bodkins of bone. In connection with these are described 
articles of European manufacture, such as cast copper and iron axes, and 
kettles of copper, iron, and brass. Although Mr. Squier had previously 
expressed the opinion that the earthworks of Western New York were of 
like nature and origin with those of the Ohio Valley, when confronted 
with the fact of articles of European manufacture commingled with 
aboriginal, discovered by his own investigations, he was forced to assign 
the New York mounds to the Iroquois. It seems not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the New York series of mounds will be found undistinguish- 
able from those of Northern Ohio and Eastern Michigan, which have 
s been regarded as of the same age as those of the Ohio 


EEE 


Valley, as well as synchronous with those of Wisconsin, which, while 
peenes all the essential characters of the Ohio Valley mounds, have 

een assigned as unhesitatingly to the existing races of Indians by the 
late J. A. Lapham, of Milwaukee. 

It hence seems demonstrable, as well as admitted by some of the 
best American ethnologists, that the existing Indian races formerly 
carried on extensively and methodically the practice of mound-building. 
The mounds of sepulture are often referred to by historians and 
travelers. They were built by slow accretions. Not to mention the 
veneration which impelled the untutored savage to cast a handful of 
earth on a mound every time that he passed it, in testimony of his re- 
membrance of the departed, it may be well to refer to what has been 
known as the feast of the dead. Thisis asserted to have been common 
to many tribes, although conducted with some variation of details, 
Gathering the bones of the dead from their temporary resting-places, the 
tribe assembled at a chosen spot, and with solemn ceremonies performed 
the last rites of sepulture. Sometimes they were placed in coffins separ- 
ately, and buried in a pit over which was erected a mound of earth, and 
sometimes they were arranged serially, and simply buried under a 
mound. More frequently the bones were burned, the cremation being 
accompanied with lamentation and followed by feasting. The ashes and 
the unconsumed fragments were then covered with earth. For many 
! generations this feast of the dead, which occurred sometimes every eight 
years, or every ten, or when the accumulated bones made it necessary, 
was doubtless performed on the same spot; and in course of time a 
mound of considerable dimensions was the result, which, whi'e contain- 
ing human bones, or fragments of them, and much evidence of fire in 
the form of ashes and charcoal and reddened stones, yet discloses, on ex- 
humation, no perfect skeletons. 

As further testimony to the erection of mounds by the present Indians, 
the statements and opinions of a few who have investigated the subject, 
or have dwelt long with them, may be referred to. 

Mr. Jones, in his review of the Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 
remarks : ‘* During the progress of this investigation, it will be perceived 
that mound-building, which seems to have fallen into disuse prior to 
the dawn of the historic period, was entirely abandoned very shortly after 
intercourse was established between Furopeans and the red men.” Again, 
in summing up the evidence, Mr. Jones says, in conclusion: ** In a word, 
we do not concur in the opinion so often expressed, that the mound- 
builders were a race distinct from and superior in art, government, and 
religion to the Southern Indians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 
Bradford, in American Antiquities and Researches, affirms that ‘‘ from 


portioned to the rank and celebrity of the deceased.” 

From the foregoing it appears that every known trait of the mound- 
builder was possessed also by the Indians at the time of the discovery of 
America. It hence becomes unnecessary to appeal to any other agency 
than the Indian. It is poor philosophy and poor science that resort to 
hypothetical causes when those already known are sufficient to produce 
the known effects. The Indian isa known adequate cause. The assign- 
ment of the mounds to any other dynasty was born of that common 
reverence for the past and for the unexplainable, which not only un- 
consciously augments the actual, but revolts at the reduction of these 
works to the level of the existing red man. 





BRITISH EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 





The Board of Trade has issued the following statistics of the exports 
of iron and steel from Great Britain to all foreign countries and to the 
United States for August : 
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To ALL COUNTRIES. 
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To UNITED STATES. 














; Aug. *81. 8 mos. *81., Aug. ‘81. 8 mos. ’81./8 mos. ’80. 
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NR kis > one oup way teueewes 151,503 | 950,124 | 48,246 256,887 | 537,982 
Bar, angle, bolt, etc........... | 24,696 183,957 943 8,364 45,869 
Railroad iron of all sorts...... 78,478 552,773 | 29,634 216,125 159,244 
PN coos «is sbbbeeiinecekes 9,801 | 92,740 | 5,763 T7576 | 74,875 
OS ey ee 57,806 | 390,293 | 23,820 136,662 | 82,814 
Iron hoops, sheets, and plates. 30,135 | 189,905 | 7,058 23,782 | 35,979 
MEM ces: pac es ieesusseenee 21,700 155,514 | 16.641 113,512 110,291 
CORE OF WEOURME. 0.0.0.0. cocvcnces 23.587 188,108 516 4,220 11,932 
NS ches ses erunkubeceseee 10,018 | 73,969 8,872 59.461 184,583 
Steel, unwrought ............. 14,245 , 93,864 | 11,719 74,814 31,670 
! t 


~ ‘The shipments of all kinds to all countries show an improvement on 
July as well as on the month of August during 1880 and 1879. 
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The shipments to the United States show a large improvement on July, 
and are almost double what they were for August 1879 and 1880. The 
item showing the greatest improvement is pig-iron, which is attributable 
to large purchases of Bessemer iron made by our mills recently, owing to 
the very low prices which prevailed, 


2916 ozs. must be added to the above result to obtain the approximate 
value per ton of rock. The whole assay is based upon the supposition that 
the 4000 half-pounds contain each the same weight of metallic scales, and 
that each of the 100 Ibs. contains 10 lbs. of silver. If the ore is carefully 
sampled, the assay will give a fair approximate value, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the arrangement noticed above with the smelters, will be suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes. The assay of the concentrations and 
tailings is precisely the same. Anexample will not be out of place, to 
show the simplicity of the method as compared with others. 

After a careful sampling the 0-5 Ib. of ore obtained, four assays of the 
siftings gave respectively the following weights of buttons: 





THE ASSAY OF NATIVE SILVER ORES. 
Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Francis A. Lowe, E.M., Batopilas, Mexico. 


Batopilas, Mexico, and Silver Islet, Lake Superior, are the only local- 
ities on this continent where the ores are almost wholly of native silver. 





Se ai le ake ae eas 

The native silver of Batopilas, from several veins, is nearly 900 fine, ee hres ere Oe aan or - iat = ree toe 
the silver occurring in a beautiful crystallized condition, and not unfre- TIT... esses cece e eee e eee ee ceeeceee eens SL {1 12°83 = 63°83 = 638°3 
quently coated with its oxide, giving it a bright golden color. The silver TV eweveccecrreons ences -ceeesere seersees = ee ee 
of Silver Islet is not so fine, as a general thing, though it does occur ROMNR aa Saia dena uae ena: 49°5 “* +. 12°83 = 62°33 = 623°3 


equally fine, but mechanically mixed with huntilite, animikite, and 
macfarlanite, which are found in that mine. When the silver is chemi- 
cally combined, as in minerals like galena, gray copper, or argentiferous 
pyrites, there is not much difficulty in determining the assay value per ton 
closely ; but for such ores in which the silver is mechanically distributed 
in the sample, the assay can only yield approximate results. This is also 
true with rock carrying any of the rich chemical compounds 
of silver. Any one assay of such ores is not a fair test of its 
value ; but the average of four assays, the samples for which have 
been taken in the following manner, will give results as closely correct as 
itis possible to obtain them, and as is required for smelting purposes. 
After the ore has been passed through a 100-mesh sieve, thoroughly 
mixed after sifting, and spread out thin upon a sheet of glazed paper and 
equally divided into four parts, the assay amount is taken from the same 
relative parts of these four quarters. The real difficulty, if there is any 
at all, is with the metallic scales, which will not pass through the sieve, 
as they form no inconsiderable part of the silver in the rock, concentra- 
tions, or tailings. To estimate their value in a ton is purely an ap- 
proximation, depending entirely upon the sampling of the ore and the care 
taken by the assayer not to lose any of the particles. The differences, 
often great, in the assays of the Silver Islet concentrations obtained by 
the assayers at the mine, at the U. S. Mint in New York City, and at the 
smelting-works, were for a long time a source of much comment 
and controversy. They did not agree as to the quantity of silver 
in the same amount of ore from which the samples had been taken. 
The sampling at the mine and at the smelting-works in New York was 
carefully done, with the idea to make it as homogeneous as possible 
—to try to distribute the small particles of native silver equally 
throughout the sample. The assays made at the Islet mine were used 
as a check, but they were principally intended to furnish a basis for the 
estimation of the insurance on the ores in their transit from the mine to 
the smelters. 

On arriving at the smelting-works, the same ore was carefully sampled, 
and kalf of the sample obtained was given to the assayer at the U. S. 
Mint, while the other half was retained at the works. The assays from 
the same sample seldom agreed—often the difference was very consider- 
able. In order to settle all disputes, it was agreed by the company and 
the smelting-works that the average of the two assays would be a good 
basis to work upon; but it was soon discovered that the average did not 
give the true value of the ore. Sometimes it was in favor of the company, 
and-often against the smelting-works. It was then determined upon, in 
order to settle every thing in toto, that when the excess of bullion product 
was in favor of the company, half of this excess was to be credited to the 
smelting-works ; and that when the bullion product was less than the 
assay value, the company was only to receive one half of the discrepancy. 
Another arrangement, which is about the same, would be that the 
company keep a correct account of the excess in its favor, and the works 
of itsloss. At the end of the run, add the two together, and take the 
average. : 

In estimating the value ofsuch ore, concentrations, and tailings, the 
following method will be found to give a fair approximate value. As 
the sampling of such ore is the most important step in the determination 
of its value, too much care can never be considered useless. The ore as 
it comes from the mine is carefully weighed, and then passed through a 
crusher gauged to break it into pieces about the size of a walnut. 
After crushing, it is thoroughly mixed and spread out on a 
clean floor, in the shape of a square, and about four inches 
thick. At every foot, on each side of the square, parallel 
grooves of ore are taken out and put aside ; the floor is then cleaned up, 
and the sample taken is spread out and treated in like manner. This is 
repeated until the required amount is obtained for a sample. This sam- 
ple is carefully weighed and reduced to a coarse powder; the whole is 
then spread out on a clean surface and all the large pieces of native silver 
picked out, weighed, and credited to the sample, The coarse powdered 
residue is carefully sampled down to 14 lb., and stamped fine enough to 
pass through a 100-mesh sieve. The metallic scales left on the sieve are 
credited to the 14g lb. The siftings are thoroughly mixed and spread out 
thin upon asheet of glazed paper and divided into four equal parts. 
Four assays are made of the siftings, each amount for each assay being 
taken as nearly as possible from the same relative parts of each quarter. 
The average of the four will give the average value of the siftings per 
ton. The metallic scales are mixed with assay lead and cupelled and the 
silver obtained weighed. In one half-pound of ore there are 227,229 
milligrams ; in ;') assay ton, 2916 ; which, divided into the former, gives 
77°81, or the number of assays which can be made from 1¢ lb, of ore. 
This number 77°81, divided into the weight of the silver button 
obtained from the scales, will give the weight of metallic scales or silver 
in each 4, assay ton, which, if added to the weights of the four buttons 
obtained from the siftings,and each multiplied by ten and the results 
added together and divided by four, will give a fair approximate value per 
ton of such samples. The same result can be reached by simply multiply- 
ing the weight of the button obtained from the metallic scales in 14 lb. 
by 4000 and dividing by 31°17, the number of grams in a troy ounce. 
The result will be in troy ounces, which, if added to the average of the 


The metallic scales weighed 1000 mg. Now, 77 + 1000 = 12°83 mg, 
to each ,', assay ton ; this added toeach of the weights from the siftings 
gives an average of 62°33 mg. = 623°3 oz. per ton. The same result is ob- 
tained by multiplying 1000 mg. by 4000, and dividing by 31°17, and add- 
ing the result to 495, the average of thesiftings;: 495 + 1283 = 623-3, 
The same result is also obtained, according tv Prof. Ricketts’s method, by 
dividing the average 49-5 mg. by 2916 mg., ;4) assay ton, and multiplying 

yr 99° © 7 —— oe ya: . 49°5 
by 227,229 mgs. -1000 mg. = 226,229 mgs,; or, 391g X 226,229 = 8840 
mg. = total amount of silver in the siftings. 

Therefore, 3840 + 1000 = 4840 mgs., total amount of silver in 14 lb, 
4840 
227,229 

In assaying numerous samples of concentrations and tailings from 
these rich ores during a week, the above method was found by the 
writer to be the quickest way to obtain good approximate results, 

I may add, in conclusion, that in treating such ores it is much better to 


erect a smelting plant at the mine, thereby saving all controversy and 
charges. 


Hence, X 29,166 = 623°3 oz. per ton of such samples, 





PROGRESS IN SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


Gold Sand in British Columbia.—/Jron states that a San Francisco 
company has begun treating the gold sea-sand of Cape Commerell, B. C., 
with a machine described as follows : It consists of six drawers or layers 
of plates covered with amalgam, and pierced with holes about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. The gold-bearing sand is charged on the top 
plate, and water is turned on, setting the sand in motion. With the gold 
the sand falls through the holes from plate to plate, the former being 
amalgamated and attaching to the various plates. It is reported that 
the apparatus is successful. 


Protecting Workmen against Heat.—It is becoming more and more 
recognized among employers that, if not from humane considerations, the 
betterment of the conditions under which workmen labor is advisable, 
because it pays. In our mines and metallurgical works, special devices 
are being introduced more and more, with encouraging results. Among 
the most,recent efforts in this direction, we would cite the McDonald 
shield, for puddling-furnaces, and the arrangement recently made at the 
works of the Cambria Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa., to lessen the 
heat about the rolling-train and heating-furnaces at their rail-mill. Two 
40-inch pipes conduct a current of air from a large blower on the outside 
of the building and discharge it down upon the workmen, 


The First Porcelain Factory in the United States.—The first manu- 
factory of translucent porcelain in the United States has recently been 
established in New Orleans by Mr. Eugene Surgi, who has engaged the 
services of Mr. d’Estampes, formerly director of a porcelain factory at 
Vierzan, France. The latter had already started the business in New Or- 
leans in a small way, but was importing his kaolin from France, being 
ignorant that kaolin of the requisite quality could be obtained in this 
country. The firm of capitalists who took over the business of Mr. d’Es- 
tampes for the purpose of conducting it on a large scale caused a search 
to be made for the proper kind of kaolin, and ultimately found it in 
Robertson County, Texas, on the line of the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad. The first batch of the new porcelain has just been drawn from 
the kiln, and is said to be excellent ware, though a little off color from 
the dampness of a new kiln. 


Carbonic Acid in the Fluid Cavities of Topaz. — In an elaborate 
paper contributed by Mr, Alexis A. Julien to the American Chemical 
Society, he describes two simple and inexpensive apparatus for the micro- 
scopical determination of carbonic acid in the cavities of minerals ; and a 
recent study of large numbers of cleavage slices from fifty pebbles of 
topaz from Minas Geraes, Brazil, has presented facts of some interest 
hitherto not recorded. In some of the slices, many extremely angular, 
elongated, branching, and even reticulated forms of considerable size and 
novelty abound. Their outline is at many points decidedly crystalline, 
with arms projecting at an angle of about 135 degrees, which seems to 
indicate that Brewster’s generalization, that the cavities were generally 
‘‘capriciously distributed when the substance of the crystal was in a soft 
or plastic state,” may have been pressed too far. In general, the larger 
expansions of the cavities are mostly occupied by brine, while their at- 
tenuated extremities and fine tubular connections are filled by liquid 
carbonic acid, occasionally including a bubble due to contraction. 


Powerful Magnets of Equal Strength.—M. Trouve, of Paris, accord- 
ing to the Revue Industrielle. has made a series of experiments with a 
view to ascertaining the best steel for the manufacture of magnets, deter- 
mining the most effective degree of hardening to be given to it, and 
choosing the most simple and practical method of rendering it magnetic. 
He has cut bars of steel lengthwise, magnetized them, measured their 
power, and then has hardened them and again magnetized them. After 
again measuring their power, he has found that it was increased, so that 
a magnet, after the second magnetizing, will bear a weight which is ex- 
pressed by the square of the weight it was first able to carry, so that 


original sample is smelted down in a crucible, refined, and weighed. If i : : : 
if it had ‘a power of 2, 3, or 4 after the first operation, its capacity 


the sample weighed 100 lbs, and the silver obtained 10 lbs., 200 lbs, or 
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would be increased to 4, 9, or 16 respectively after the second. As 
far as hardening is concerned, M. Trouvé has found, after 
numerous experiments, that it must be very regular, and he advises 
that manufacturers of steel for this purpose do the heating in a 
muffle heated by gas. In order to magnetize, he places the steel bars 
into two solenoids in juxtaposition, closing the magnetic circuit hy means 
of two plates of softiron. For generating the current, he employs a bat- 
tery of six Wollaston cells. In thistway, M. Trouvé has obtained mag- 
nets having a uniform power, his rod magnets carrying as high as 12 and 
even 14 times their own weight, while with horseshoe magnets it will rise 
to 48 or 56 times the weight. 


The First Inventor of the Steamboat.—The French Academy 
of Sciences has taken pains recently to advance the claims of the 
Marquis of Jouffroy to the priority of invention of the steamboat, 
and the Revue Industrielle gives the following dita on the subject 
to substantiate those claims: Claude de Joufiroy built his first 
boat propelled by steam at Baume-les-Dames, on the Doubs, without any 
other aid but that of a village smith. It was 40 feet long, and hada 
beam of 6 feet. Toward the bow, on each side, were two rods 8 feet long, 
attached to an axle, and at their lower end they carried feathering 
blades dipping into the water 18 inches. A single-acting engine, having 
a six-inch cylinder, was mounted amidships. The piston was connected 
with the rods of the oars by means of a chain and guide-rollers. When the 
pi ton was moved by the steam, counter weights carried the oars fer- 
ward, the blades of the latter opened to offer the least resistance to tie 
passage through the water. As soon as by the injection of cold water a 
partial vacuum was formed in the cylinder, the piston descended and the 
oars propelled the boat. Though successful, Jouffroy was much 
ridiculed, but, without being discouraged, had a large boat built in 1780, 
to navigate the Sadne. It was 140 feet long, and had a 14-foot beam, 
but was propelled by a paddle-wheel making 24 to 27 revolutions per 
minute. It attained a velocity of 9 feet per second ; and in the presence 
of great crowds it ran against the current of the Sadne from Lyons to 
Isle Barbe several times in 1783. To prove that priority is due to Jouffroy, 
the following is quoted from a letter by Fulton, written in the course of 
a discussion, in 1802, brought about by the experiments of M. Desblanc, 
of Trévoux: ‘I will not compete in Europe; it is not on the rivers of 
France, but on the great streams of my own country, that I will carry 
out my navigation. Is it a question of who is the inventor? Neither M. 
Desblanc nor I imagined the pyruscaph. If the glory belongs to any one, 
the author of the experiments made in 1783 at Lyons, on the Sadne, is 
entitled to it.” Based on testimony, the French Academy of Sciences 
has expressed the wish that Claude de Jouffroy’s achievements be held 
up to a grateful nation, and that his statue be erected at Besancon, in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the municipality of that city. 


Unexplred Regions in Europe and Asia.—M. Vénukoff, in the 
Revue Scientifique, affirms that, in Europe, the geography of Macedonia. 
Epirus, and Thessaly is far from exact, as was shown when the Confer- 
ence of Berlin undertook to define the boundary between Turkey and 
Greece. Russia’s northern provinces, from the frontier of Norway tothe 
Ural Mountains, require thorough exploration, as does the northern part 
of the Ural Mountains; ‘‘ the great tundra of the Samoieds” is wholly un- 
explored ; and in Nova Zembla, the shore only has been examiued, al- 
though geologists have to trace the probable connection with the Ural 
and with the Archipelago of Franz-Joseph Land. The portions of Asia 
on the Kara Sea and the Arctic Ocean, including the basins of the Kha- 
tanga and dAnabara, although the old _ notions concerning 
them have been shown to be incorrect by the voyages of 
Tchékanovsky and Nordenskjold, ‘are _ still only hypotheti- 
cally represented on our maps.” Extensive regions east of the 
Lena have never been visited by Europeans. The country of the 
Tchouktchis has never been scientifically examined. as is the case also 
with the extreme northeast peninsula north of the Gulf of Anadir. The 
mountainous, desert country of the Koriaks might yield a rich harvest 
to the naturalist. Kamtchatka needs an accurate survey. and invites the 
geologist, the botanist, the zodlogist, and the ethnologist. On the 
other side of the Sea of Okhotsk. there are to be explored the northern 
part of the island of Saghalien ; the mountain chain rising between the 
Strait of Tartary and the valleys of the Amoor and Oosoori ; Manchooria ; 
the mountains dividing Corea from China; and ‘ the forbidden land” of 
Corea. Great spaces in China may be called unknown lands. The river 
systems of Eastern and Northern Thibet present interesting problems. 
Is the chain of the Kuen-Lung ‘“‘ worthy to be ranked with the Himalaya 
and the Thian-Shan systems?” The southern part of Eastern Toorkistan 
deserves equal attention with Thibet. The sources of the Hoang-Ho “are of 
exceptional interest.” Is the great desert of Gobi crossed by a chain of 
mountains connecting the eastern end of the Thian-Shan with the In- 
Shan? Nonaturalist has visited Northern and Northeastern Mongolia ; and 
only three or four European travelers have crossed the Kingan range be- 
tween Mongolia and Manchooria. In China proper, as our maps present 
it, we have *‘ chains of hypothetical mountains ;” there is work for the 
anthropologist and linguist in the southwestern provinces of China, 


that a suit was filed in the First Judicial District Court of the territory 
to remove the Cafion de l Agua Company, astrong Boston company, from 
the grant which it now occupies, forty miles from Santa Fé. on the 
ground of a fraudulent survey. The case is one of great importance, 
involving valuable property upon which the Cafion de lAgua Company 
is reported to have expended nearly a million dollars in development. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS, 





ARIZONA. 


As expected, the Indian troubles have had a serious effect, notably on mining 
in the Globe District, where, according to the Chronicle, the excitement caused 
the temporary suspension of all work. The Minerai Creek mill, the same paper 
informs us, was shut down for a few days, there being no fire-arms available. 
With the exception of two or three men left to guard the mill, all the bands went 
to Globe. There is nothing new from the Oro Blanco District. From the Silver 
District comes the report that a strike has been made in the Lost mine, a property 
belonging to Chicago parties. What the local papers are pleased to call a shaft 
is now 12 feet deep in a vein reported to be 60 feet wide. The pay-streak shows 
a width of 6 feet, with an ore-seam of black sulphurets and gray carbonates of 
from 4 inches to 2 feet. A correspondent of the Tucson Journal gives the follow- 
ing assays, which we quote because they show exceptional candor in not being 
confined to picked samples alone. No, 1, black sulnhurets, $1410.33 ; No. 2, un- 
assorted dump, $11.31 ; No. 3, waste dump, $9.42. No statement of the quan- 
tities is given. 

PECK DISTRICT. 


BLack WARRIOR.—The manager writes under date: f the 12thinst.: I have 
commenced breaking down the ore-body recently struck in the new or fourth 
level, and feel much elated over the grade of the ore, which is chic fiy composed 
of the richest galena, with much native silver. The ore-body is 1819 20 inches 
in width, and growing larger as we go down. I strorgiy advise sinking in ad- 
diticnal 100 feet at once, as the prospects in depth are must e couraging. When 
first struck, this ore-body averaged $125 in silver across the entire face ; but as 
the body is penetrated, the assays have continued to improve. 


TOMBSTONE DISTRICT. 


Although it is estimated by the Tombstone Epitaph that during the month of 
August the Head Center, Western, and Grand Central mills lost each at least ten 
days and the Tombstone six, and although the rains in the heginning of the 
month had the effect of curtailing the output of the mines, the returns show an 
increase over the month of July. The Epitaph gives the following figures for 
the month of August : 

Tombstone M. and M. Co. (official). ... 2.00000 scccccecssescecces $151,975.00 
VME. C SUNEI EIIIOERED 4. . sicacascscsseneen op atwessenscs 105,593.92 
Grand Contral (approximate). .............csccscccccseccsnencees 300.60 
ERS CLS eLEGAKGhsbaSkne sada GASES pesky canes aees> 
eh i ED ios. nn ce tksase uv phkSesNieean ee nses<kseuns 
Boston Mill (other than Vizina ore) 








PUR xkbinen ds seuss osiksessax4 cher, Awesantasuoccsesrtesenies 2462 
Product for July 3 





I Ns oot hep Skins tahoe Wake p ee rakewre nes hee .oa0e $20,392.18 


This increase is accounted for by the Epitaph by the great richness of the ore 
milled. It citesas an example the Vizina, which had worked at the Boston 
custom mill 780 tons of ore averaging $104.12 per ton, or $81,216 inal’. The 
Grand Central has become a dividend-paying mine, baviug paid a 50c. per share 
dividend in July and a similar amount in August, aggregating $100,000. — Pros- 
pecting and extraction is going on regularly at the various inines, and at the 
Silver Belt work has been resumed, after several montas of litigation. Professor 
Church has left Tombstone temporarily for his health. 


CALIFORNIA. 
THE BODIE DISTRICT. 

The Bodie Fre Press gives the following news of interest : Work was re- 
sumed in the University and Spaulding mines, after a long suspension. An 
experiment which, if successful, will, it is thought, be largely imitated, is the use 
of two Frue vanners at the Oro Company’s 5-stamp Silver Hill mill. 

BopIE CONSOLIDATED.—There were 106°962 tons of ore hauled to the mill 
during the week ending the 10th inst.. and 106697 tons were crushed. The 
average assay value of the pulp was $53.24, and of the tailings $10.06 per ton. 
The shipment will be $6283.77. The north drift No. 3, 6th level, is now 128 
feet in length, having been driven 8 feet since last report. The vein is somewhat 
broken. Winzes Nos. 6 and 9 have each been sunk 6 feet, so that the former is 
58 and the latter 31 feet in depth. In these winzes, the hanging-wall is very 
firm and regular ; but the foot-wall of the vein is more or less broken, and seams 
of quartz, sometimes very rich iu gold and silver, run down into it from the vein 
above. On this account, the winze will be driven on the foot-wall of the vein, 
instead of on the banging-wall as heretofore. 

STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—The Free Press calls attention to the fact that this 
company is again sinking the main shaft, which is down 1062 feet. The superin- 
tendent officially reports as follows : During the week ending September 10th, 
we extracted and shipped to the mills 1261 tons of ore from the 300, 385, 500, 
and 550-foot levels. he average pulp-assay for the week is $33.12; crude 
bullion received, 4502 ounces; and the amount shipped to the company, 
$47.359.09. 

Evurska.—The Goaorgatown Gazette of September 2d contains the following 
about this El Dorado County mine: Work at extracting ore in the Eureka has 
been temporarily suspended, but the pump is kept running. The work of pros- 
pecting the mine bas been carried to a satisfactory point. The body of ore is 
immense, ranging from 20 to 30 oy in aa It > sag vary of _— _— 
So. meatan one i + ee cs eae . Between 50 and 60 tons of this quartz have been thorougbly tested, and enough is 

7: hich are filled = ith aborigines not of Chinese origin ;” and in Indo- learned to know that the aan will pay if the proper reduction-works are put 
China, the origin of immense rivers is still to be traced. Much remains to up. This is now the matter for consideration by the company in New York dur- 
be known concerning Japan and the archipelagoes of the Pacific. Im- 


} | 4 e fa ing the next two or three weeks. From the best we can learn, the rock averages 
portant parts of Afghanistan and Beloochistan await scientific explora- | about $4 in free gold per ton, and the sulphurets, $60 per tou, it requiring about 
tion. Fuller geographical knowledge is required of the south-/ 12 tons of ore to produce one of sulphurets. 


ern parts of Toorkistan. The Oasis of Merv has never been| SOUTH HiTE.—The superintendent telegraphs that the cross-cut in the hanging- 
visited by a scientific traveler. Toorkoman geography demands the dis- | @ll_ on the 200-foot level has cut into high-grade ore, running from $40 to $60 
covery of the ancient beds of the Oxus and its afiluents. Although | Pe? ton. The 300-foot level is still in low grade, but improving. 

Western Persia has been fairly mapped, there is much to he done con- COLORADO. 

cerning the southern part and the interior of the country. M. Vénukoff’s GILPIN COUNTY. 

tour brings him back io Turkey—*only on the southern instead Rara Avis.—A reporter of the Register-Call has visited this property and 
of the northern side of the Hellespont and Bosphorus.” Are these straits 


: states that the management is ene development-work, siuk:ng No. 1 shaft to 
traversed by a single current, carrying the waters of the Black Sea into | the 400-foot station, driving the east 300-foot level, sinking un air-shatt on the 


the Mediterranean. or by two currents, ‘‘ one superficial and running to| Whituey vein east of No. 1 shaft to connect with the 300-‘oot level, ard driving 
to the west, the other submarine and directed toward the east ?—a ques- — ee oe eee — yee ae pee eee below the a 
; ve ¢ + . : sta ion wi ramme e sur ace. 3 ese exp: orations are golive orwar 
Blac ——* oe a ent ~~ — rc ng rr vane be as rapidly as men and means will permit. The 300-foot level is now in from the 
oe eres _ — ’ shaft a distance of 80 feet, the showing of mineral in the heading of the level 
find it in the Popular Science Monthly for September. being fully 30 inches in length. The trend of the ore-chute dips to 
a ae . the west, indicating that before the present contract of sinking 50 feet 
AN Important LAND Surt.—A dispatch from Santa Fé, N. M., states|in the working-shaft is completed, this body of ore will be cut into. 
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The vein-matter of the bpp way f above the 300-foot levels, both east and 
west from the shaft, is of too low grade for profitable treatment at the 
smelters, but when concentrated, as from three or five tons into one, it will pay a 
fair profit for treatment. The company has secured a plot of ground upon 
which will be erected within the next thirty days concentration-works for the 
handling of its ownore. By the date of its completion, the mine will bedeveloped 
to such an extent that a daily output of 50 tons can be relied upon—a sufficient 
amount to keep the works in constant employment. 
LAKE COUNTY. 

The Leadville mines appear to show little change during the week, according to 
reports received through our exchanges. It is reported that the Crescent is im- 
proving. 

EVENING Star.—This mine has just declared its seventeenth dividend of 

25,000, or 50 cents per share. The mine is well developed, and, according to 
the Heral/, the reserves are large. 

Dunktn.—The Hera/d has the following: Since the cave occurred in the north 
workings of the Dunkin, the company has mostly confined its work to the south 
shaft. A short time ago, a lease of the mine was made to Harry Slackett, su- 
perintendent on the Amie and Climax, Thomas Smithem, formerly superintend- 
ent on the Dunkin and now of the Matchless, Lou C. Leonard, manager of the 
Matchless, and others. By the terms of the lease, the owners receive $2500 a 
month. 

HIBeRNIA.—The manager, Mr. L. C. Leonard, has discharged ail employés 
and shut down the mine completely. The Herald says that the north workings 
have not been worked for some time past, as the ore-budy from which so great an 
amount has bsen extracted, in that portion of the mine, is supposed to be about 
exhausted. Work on the May Queen shaft has, however, been constantly prose- 
cuted, and a depth of two bundred and eighty feet has been reached. The indi- 
cations at the bottom of the shaft are such as to warrant great expectations re- 
garding the property, but, as yet, to yield no profits. Notice has been given to 
the New York office, and directors, of the necessity for having funds furnished 
for continuing work, but, as no money has been sent forward, and the mine was 
continually running in debt, there was but one course left, and that was to sus- 
pend operations until the necessary funds should be furnished. There now exists, 
against the company, a debt of $15,000, which amount was borrowed to pay the 
balance required for the last dividend. 

LitTLe PittspurG.—The acting superintendent writes, September 10th, that 
work in No. 6 Pittsburg has been discontinued, as there is no indication of ore. 
No. 2 is about the same. The north eud of the New Discovery is cooling slowly. 
When the Chrysolite mine opens Nos. 1 and 3, it is believed the Discovery will cool 
rapidly. 

a Herald reports that in an uprise near the Robert E. Lee 
line a large body of ore was found, which yields from 200 to 500 ounces of silver 

to the ton. 

CARBON CREEK CoAaL.—A correspondent of the Denver Mining Gazette reports 
that the Richardson Mount Carbon Coal Company has been formed to work a coal 
property of 640 acres located on Carbon Creek, 18 miles north of Gunnison City, 
on the line of the Denver, South Park & Pacific Railroad, and one mile and a 
half from the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The property is reported to con- 
tain a five-foot vein of semi-bituminous coal, cropping out some 30 feet above the 
creek, and dipping into the mountain 30 degrees. 


DAKOTA. 

From Deadwood it is reported that suow fellon the 6th inst., which will aid 
much in supplying the ditches that convey the water to the mills of the mines of 
the upper camps. There had not been water enough for some time to keep all the 
stamps dropping, and it was becoming less every day. The Deadwood Times ex- 
presses the hope that no more mills will be standing idle. 

FATHER DE SMET.—The superintendent, under date of September 34d, 
writes to the secretary of the company as follows: In regard to the 
construction of the additional 20 stamps, I have to report that the machinery is 
all in place. We have laid a new floor throughout the whole mill, and are repair- 
ing the two old boilers, which will take ten days. In the mean time, we are run- 
ning 40 stamps or one side of the mill, while on the other side we are putting ail 
the shafts in line, rebabbitting the boxes, etc. 1 purchased from the Portland 
Mining Company four new mortars for $1400, two of which will have to be put 
in place of two of the old mortars immediately. In fact, we are giving the mill 


Co., have bonded the mine to 8. Longmaid & Co., who, it is supposed, are o - 
ing for Eastern capitalists, The Moose mine has produced red ore, on aoe 
been worked to the water level, beyond which point it will be necessary to use a 
pump and hoisting machinery. Weare nct informed of the intentions of the 
bonders, but it is reported that steam machinery is to be placed on the mine, 


NEVADA. 


THE CCMSTOCK LODE. 


The Gold Hill News publishes the following as its usual weekly summ 
date of September 14th : . ee 

There is not any work doing in the bottom of the joint Sierra Nevada and 
Union Consolidated winze. A drift is running from this winze on the 2700 level 
that is supposed to have run into stringers of ore, or into a small-sized ore-body. 
The supposition is indulged in by outsiders, and it is doubtful if they know much 
about it. Senator Fair is not yet inclined to unbosom himself ; and until he does 
speak or permit mining experts to examine the reported strike, there will be 
nothing definitely known as to what the mine contains. It is to be hoped that the 
rise in stocks is justified by the condition of the mine. If such is the case, there 
has been plenty of time to discover the fact, and it should be made known. The 
San Francisco press aptly remark that “it is only the brokers doing business 
strictly on commission that look happy ; the bulls fear the movement is but a 
deal, liable to go back on them at any mcment, while the bears have already had 
their paws nipped, and are now standing back wondering at the mystery sur- 
rounding the boom.” The only work carried on in the bonanza series of ‘mines 
the past week has been repairing. It is expected that the old force of workmen 
will be back in a day or two, however. It was owing tothe intense heat in the 
mines that the workmen were removed, but the ventilation is now rapidly improv- 
ing. The Savage management promises to begin the extraction of low-grade ore 
shortly. Considerable attention is attracted toward Chollar and Potosi. A 
cross-cut is running in the latter mine, which is in kindly formation. A similar 
drift will be started in Chollar before long. Preparations are making to work 
the Alpha joint with Imperial. Belcher has got to work at extracting low-grade 
ore again, and will shortly be followed by Crown Point. The joint shaft of 
these two mines will be repaired by Monday next. The Justice Mining Com- 
pany announces its intention to resume work shortly, and has levied an assess- 
ment of twenty five cents per share to secure that end. It proposes to work its 
mine through the Alta shaft. 

SrzRR4 NEvADA.—The reports of a strike in this mine are very contradictory 
and unsatisfactory. The Gold Hill News seems very doubtful on the subject, and 
under date of September 10th has the following: All that could have possibly 
given rise to the report of a rich body of ore in the Sierra Nevada is the fact 
that the joint Sierra Nevada and Union Consolidated winze ran into a stringer 
of ore about fifteen feet below the 2700 level. It amounts to nothing greater 
—— . dozen or more like stringers encountered in the same winze from the 2400 
evel down. 

Moraine Star.—A telegram from G. E. Hutchinson, President of the Dahl- 
gren Mining Company, now at the mine, is as follows: The incline is 105 feet 
below the tunnel. The vein is four feet wide, and the ore in the bottom of the 
incline is full of free gold. 

StTaRR-GROVE.—The following is officially reported: A new shaft will be 
started from the croppings, 500 feet south of the old shaft, to enter the new ore- 
chimney recently discovered, which is exceedingly rich. The incline on the old 
ore-chimney is sinking rapidly in fine ore. ‘Thirteen bars of bullion were shipped 
from the mine on September 16th. A Battle Mountain (Nev.) dispatch to the 
Mining Associated Press says: A rich strike has been made in the new drift 
which was lately started in the Starr-Grove mine. It consists of a large body of 
blank metal, which is full of ruby silver and sulphurets, and assays high. In the 
different tunnels and drifts, fine ore, which shows strength and permanency, is 
encountered. This body is increasing in size as they run west onit. The new 
— —_ is in a fine body of rich ore, and excellent progress is making with 
the work. 






























































NEW MEXICO. 


Santa Rita.—The Las Vegas Mining World states that a forty-stamp mill js 
to be placed at the Santa Rita mines, which will be modeled after the Michigan 
stamps. Fully 250 men are to be employed at these mines when in full operation. 


a thorough and complete overhauling needed. I am in hopes to drop the 100 | Two hoisting engines for the mines are already on the ground. One of them is 
stamps on the 16th inst. The north end tunnel is progressing rapidly, having | "0W 1 operation. These engines are erecting on the Guadalupe (locally known 
advanced 78 feet during the month of August, making a total of 128 feet to Sep- | 28 the Chino) and the Romero, the principal mine near the Santa Rita works. A 
tember Ist. The rock is quite hard. The contractors work three shifts of eight | boisting-engine will be erected on the Carrasco, on the opposite side of the gulch, 
hours each, two men on a shift. The winze from second to third level under the later in the season. 

Eureka chamber is going forward in a hody of good ore. We are running a tun- 
nel south from the McGinty chamber, which we are in hopes of cutting a_large 
body of ore in. At present, we are mining no ore from the large opencut. I have 
opened a cut higher up the hill near the south end of the company’s claims, also 
one lower down the hill, both of which show large quantities of fair ore. Our 
clean-up for last half of August was 1105 ounces retorted gold. The mill was 
idle during the time a day and a half, on account of new wrist-pin. The report 
of the superintendent, from September 8th to September 15th, level, 45 tons; 
shows ore extracted from first level, 600 tons; second level, 400 tons ; third 
a total of 1045 tons ; ore milled, 1045 tons. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Marquette Mining Journal has the following : 

An important event in the history of iron mining on Lake Superior took place 
at Ishpeming, in the striking of the ore at the bottom of A shaft of the Barnum 
mine. The sinking of this shaft marked a new era in mining in this district. 
Heretofore ouly such deposits of ore were discovered and mined as were at or 
near the surface of the ledges. The vein of ore which the miners came upon lies 
about 450 feet below the surface. The ore was discovered there with a diamond 
drill three years ago. The shaft, whicb has penetrated to the ore, was begun in 
December, 1879. It is the greatest depth at which an ore-deposit has been 
tapped in this entire region. The expense of sinking this deep shaft has been 

. very great, and much more money will have to be expended before the opening 
wili be in condition to yield ore in any thing like paying quantities. It is only 
such a company as the Iron Cliffs, which has the means and energy to push an 
enterprise of this magnitude, that could undertake to open an iron mine nearly 
500 feet below the surface. B shaft, on which work has been suspended for some 
time, will now be pushed downward as fast as possible. ‘I'his shaft is located 500 
feet west of A, and it is expected to reach the ore there at a less depth than in 
the latter. 























































PROPOSALS AND SALES. 


For the benefit of many our readers, we compile weekly such proposals and so licita- 
tions for contracts, etc .as may be of interest. The table indicates the character of 
proposals wanted, tbe full name and address of parties soliciting, and the latest date at 
which they will be received : 


The Consulate General of Brazil in the United States will, during the next 

fifteen days, receive proposals for supplying Railroad Materia! 

wanted for the Sobral Railroad in the Province of Ceara, Brazil. Further 

particulars can be had on application to the Brazilian Consulate General, 

No. 7L Broadway, Room No. 62, New York City. 
Dredging the Channel on the South Sideof Pier No.2, Wallabout Basin, 

Brooklyn ; Department of City Works, Municipal Department Building, 

MGOINNE Stee ona ac. aa ccurcabevecs excuajenedudoesdradtsudensaeciuntudand Sept. 29, 1881. 
Clearing, Close Cutting, Grubbing, and Grading of that portion of the 

Sault Ste. Marie Branch, extending from near Algoma Mills, on Lake 

Huron, easterly to a point near the north side of Spanish River, a dis- 

tance of about 60 miles. The work to be tendered for in three sections 

of about 20 miles each ; Charles Drinkwater, Sec. Canadian Pacific Rail- 

OGM CMMI. SIOUNNOUN ORME 5 5 6.510 /aiainig ao av cbancainicacanascegewssasse's S 
Construction of the Iron Work of Three Light-House Towers for the 

Tenth Light-House District, to be delivered at Cape Vincent, New York.; 

Office of Light-House Engineers, Third District, Tompkinsville, Staten 

I ee cng or ace en ak aa coke ect naReke. sen meedene edahba oe Oct, 3, “ 
Graduation, Masonry, Bridging, Cross-Ties, and Track-Laying of 33 miles 

of the Baltimore & Drum Point Railroad, from the City of Baltimore to 

Mount Zion, in Anne Arundel County ; Baltimore & Drum Point Railroad 

Office, 158 West Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md....... ...........2.eee eee * 1-3 
Construction of the Toronto & Ottawa Railroad, from Madoc to Sharbot 

Lake (on the Kingston & Pembroke Rai'road), about 47 miles in length ; 

— Ottawa Railroad Company, 42 Front Street, West Toronto, i 

ie ata ha oa a he aa Sag la ad dni tarda Maa Nee namcaR Reade eas : 4 

The Mines, Minerals, and Mining Rights of the Laurentian Phosphate Min- 

ing Company (Limited) will be sold at the Rooms of John J. Arnton, 91 

St. James Street, Montreal, Canada, at 11 o’clock....  .................- “ 2h, 
Construction of a Bridge across the Potomac River at Three Sisters about 

3100 feet above the present Aqueduct Bridge at Georgetown, D. C.; and 

also for the Construction of a Bridge on a Section of the River about 500 

feet above the said Aqueduct Bridge ; U. S. Engineer’s Office, 1907 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C............ 222-220 00 secceseece i 
Dredging in Passaic River, between Newark Bay and Pennsylvania Rail- 

road Bridge, and Dredging in Rahway River, N. J.; G. L. Gillespie, 

Major of Engineers, Room 59, Army Building, corner Houston and 

Groene Streetn, New YOr® Cities 5. vdccesscseccacacwseaacceies ae: |. 
Construction of the necessary Foundations, Masonry, Superstructure, and 

Approaches of a Highway Bridge to be built across Cumberland River at 

Nashville, Tenn.; Bridge Committee, Nashville, Tenn.... ......... ..-..- new. 1, “ 


MONTANA. 


ALTA-MONTANA.—The superintendent reports the production of the Alta 
mine for 30 days ending September 34d, in prospecting principally, to be 458 tons, 
assaying $108 per ton, silver, and 37 per cent lead. otal value of both metals, 
for the month, $63,225. 


BUTTE DISTRICT. 


The Butte Miner reports the following : 

ANSELMO.—Lacaf?f’s lease of the Anselmo runs about eight months yet, and it is 
currently reported that he has sold the remaining time for working the Anselmo 
mine, which expires next March, for the sum of $20,000. 

MoosE.—The Moose mine, which lies a short distance from the east end of the 
Magna Charta mine, has been bonded for the sum of $75,000, the bond running 
for the space of 90 days. The owners of the Moose, Messrs. Farrer, Johnson & 
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SHARES. ASSESSMENTS, DIVIDENDS. 
\AME AND LOCATION OF Feet on | Capital |[-——————_—_—*) |=": eee —- 
COMPANY. Vein. Stock. Total Date and Total Sept. 17 
No. = levied to} amount per paid to | no ga = 
date. | share of last. _ date. | per snare B. { LL. 
Alice, S. Gsscssss.---jMon| 3,000} 10,000,000] 400,000, 23) * |. . vc.sssa/esssee)  280,000|Sept. 1881 
Amie Cor sol. | , 6,000,000) 500,000) 10 * 


10 10,000,000! 100,000) 100) 
1,000,000) 100,000! 10 
"| 1030005000! 100,000] 100 


Argenta, os ao 
Barbee & Walke 
Bassick, G.S........ 





Relle Isle, B.........000 . ,500' 10,000,000; 100,000) 100 
Brlcher, G. 8.......000 |Nev.| 1,040 10,400,000; 104,000) 100 
odie Cons., @ ......- ORAS ossnnenes 10,000,000] 100, 000! = 
Bree@Ce........ .sese+se0e Col. }..vecccees 5,000,000} 200,000 

‘alifornia, @. 8. ..-- | NeV.] 600 54,000,000 540,000 100 
Calumet & —_ ia, c 2,500,000! 100,000 

Caribou Con., 8.....++- ( 1,600,000, 100,c:00 io) 


a 3.00006] 300,000) 10! 
.| 10,000,000] 200,000 50} 
| 2,000,000 200,000 


Catalina, &. £.....000 0006 
Chrysolite, 8. L.... 
Climax, S. L. 


Cons. Virginia, @. 8....|Nev.| 710|54/000.000| 540,000) 100 
Copper Knob, c. weve IN.C.].... 22 | 1,000,000) 1,000,006 1 
Copper Queen......... BOREL saben case | 2/500,000| 250,000! 10 
Crown Point, @ 8......|Nev.| 600 10,000,000; = 100,000. LOO 
Deadwood-Terra G.. ...|Dak |..... eevee} 5,000,090) 200,000) 25 
Dunkin, s. L..... a ee 5,000,000} 200,000) 25 
Eureka Cons., G. 8. L..|Nev.|.......... | 5,000,000} 50,000) 100 


Excelsior W't'r & M. Go Cal. (525 acres) 10,000,000) 100,000) 100 


Exchange, S..... ...... a4 1,000,000} 106,000) 10 











Evening Star, s. L. .|Col, | 500,000; = 50,000) 10 
Father de Smet, G....../Dak |}... . 10,000,000) 100,060! 100 .... 
ON. SE sav sevcnscve Geo.)}. 200,000} 200,000 1 
SE ™ Ss eee. OS ee 5,000,000) 200,000) 25 
Glass Pendery, 8. L..../Col..!.........- | 5,000,000} 250,000) = 20) 
Gold Stripe, @.......... CORR dewesen ..| 1,500, 000 | 150,000, 10 
Gould & Curry, G. 5...) Nev.} 612) 10,800,000} 108,006) 100 
Grand Prize, 8..........'Nev. 1,500 10,000,000 100,000! 100 
Great Eastern, G....... Dak 1,200) 300,000} 300,000 1 
Green Vountain, @...../Cal. | 4,350! 1,250,000; 125,000! 10 
Halo & Norcross, @ 8 .|Nev.! "400 11,200,000 112,000 10/8 
Hibernia, s. -+|Col. ceeseee « |_7,500,000] 300,000 


Homestake * .|10,000;000 100,000 100 


- | 10,000, 000} 400,000) 25 





Horn-Silve 


OS a Col. | 88) 1,000,000) 200,000 5 * = . 210, “000) Dec.. 1878, 

Independence, s... Nev 1, 00 10, 000, 066; 100,000) 100; 170, 000 ug. 5| 227,000 Sept. 1879! 

Indian Queen, S........ Nev.) 50,000) 125,000 Zl cocosesee Feb.. 1880 15, 278,500 Sept. 1Xs1 

DD cicicesenesennd Cal. 5! 1,000) 100,000 5 swexes tones«|l on cas wW0 Sept. 1881) 
Col 


.| 10,000;000 5u0,0.6) 20 
2,000,000 200,000) 10 
°2) 4,000,000} 400/000! 10 

2 000) 6,000 1000) 60,000 1c0 

: . | 10,000,000} 200;000} : 
'30'acres.| 20,000,000! 200,000! 
22,900) 10, 000,000; 100,000 


Iron Silver, s.1 
La Plata,s. L ... es 
Leadvil'e Cons., 8. 3c. Col. 
ON I Oe . 
Little Chief, 6.2. e 
Little Pittsburg, 's. L.. Col. 
Martin White, s.. /N 





-~ 
2 
= 
















TS Se 39,000 27900;000} 200,000 
Nav BJO, S.-.-+ wes eee 500) 10,000,000 | 100,000, 
N.Y. & ( Solan BAO, B..000/COl. | oscces cscs | 1,000,000 50,000} 


Northern Belle, § 
North Belle Isle, s 
Ontario, S ..... 
Ophir, & s. 
Plumas.G. ° 
uicksilver, Pref ...... 
uicksilver, Com. 
Kising Sun, Ss 
Robinson Cons 


ly 600} 5,000, 000 50,000) 
1/500! 10, 000,000 100/000} 
3,000; 10,000,000) 150,000 
875) 10:080,000| 100. 800 | 
1,000,000 100,000) 

j 4,261,300 42.913| 
5,708,700) 57,087) 
750,000! 150,000} 
. 110,000,000 200s oo 

















Savage..... .. oe oe MOVs) .cccce | 11,200,000) 112 ‘000 

SS ete Col..j..02 20000) HO00O0 50,000 

Sie ra Nevada, G. 8....)/N@V.).......--. | 10,000,000! 100,000} 100 
Silver King, s. ......../Ariz | 3,650| 10,000,000! 100,000) 100 
Spring Valley, ee Cal.. 1,500) 200,000 200,060 1 
St muaard, s. @....... i eee 1 10,900,000; 100,000) 100 
Starr-Grove, s. Sch lbncsspeeee | 2,000,600! 200,0( 00 | 10 
Stormont, s SORMel  .s cesses | _ 200,006) 200,000! 1 
St. Joseph. Mo..| 7000 ae’s| 1,000,000} 100,006! 10) 
Tip Top. 10,000,000} 109,000!) 100} 
T mobsto ee j 12,500,000) 500,000) 


25 
Yeiow Jacket, @. nm 12,000,000! 120/000] 100 


G. Gold. s. Silver. L. Lead. c. Copper. * Non-asses-able. 








DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 






























er ee eee $05,000 | May .| 1850 
140,000 Sept. | 1881 10 40,000, Feb .|1880 

S Je 5. we bevenelovccest 60,000) Nov. |1880 
* psenbhl sons cdbanwen! 25,000 | Feb... 1880] 
45,000 June)1881; 15) 300, :000| Dec. |1879 





2,328,000 Apr. (1881) 75/16,397.200! Apr. |1876 
7, 000 May. 1879 1 00, 1,200,000) Mar. |1880 
Kak 5 atl ant 2,000) Feb.. | 1880 

162,000 June 1881 30 31,820,000! Dec..| 1879) 
LeU POSEN TReSEE LERebRa aA ere 19,850,000 Aug. /1881 
wo a cok ace SRC been 50;C00 Mar . |1880 

* Me sestesecstecesse! . 180,000|May.|1881 

F CL peineleanee basbiee 1,400,000 Oct... |1881 

S.A ceaasibunes aeenes | — 180,000) Aug. | 1880) 
573,200 Aug. 1881 30, 42,030,900! Aug. | 1880) 


ot’ lwehee lanebee 15,01 10 Nov.| 1880 


i a 75.000 Sept. 1881 
2,573,370 Se pt. 188i © 0% '11,588 000 Jan..'/1875 
oeccscceseion seclescss| encase 4480, 00" Sept. 1881 

Wee Aeeeec cebal sesead 200,212 June 1881) 


100,000) May. 1876 100, 4,730,000 Sept.) 1851 
100,000|June 1881 100) 850,000 Sept. 1880 
} 250,000 Aug. 1881 

400,000 'S pt. 188] 
340,000 July » 1881 
8,000 May. (1879 
50,000 Way. 188) 
50,000, May. | L881 
96,000) July. 1881 
3,314,000 July. 1881 50) 3,826,800 Oct. (1870) 
B15 Z ,000 July. 1881 25! "45 0). "000 Sept./1880 
cocccelenseelescses 16,000 Telly. 1880, 

cooe| _ 102, 550 Sept. 1881! 
50} 1,598,000 Apr. 1871 
saeetnhins legeeee | — 180,000) July. 1881 
o 1, 110,000 Sept.!1881| 
abou - "200 ,000 Jan.. 1880 


+ 
















eeeeee| 360,000 Sept.|J 881 
erelesessios coo} 150,000 Jan. (1880 
» 1881 2d 78,000 Oct. -/1878 

‘ 700, ‘000 Aug./|1880 

| a 350,000) Mar..| 1880 
90,000! July.|1879 
550,000! Mar. |1878 
25,000 | Mar. | 1881 
25.000) Tuly.| |1879! 

| 1,987,500 Sept. |1881) 
15, 000 |Sept. 1880! 

-.; 3,725,000 Sept./1881) 
60! 1,603;200|Jan../1880 
151.000} |July |1879) 





1 8,146) Aug. 1881} 2 25/14.50 

101,250| May . 1881 7% ee 

425.0: 0/Sept.|1881] 9 338. 00 
4,460,000) June 1869) £ os 


{ 10,000 | May. |1877| 10). 
4,650,000 July.'1881/°1 00) 102,000|Jan. \1871) 
EcchaseenteKnuedawhuslanccee 725,000| Aug x. /1881) 
grrr icereeriteserieereel ‘8 o‘000|Tan. [1881] 
50,000 July 1878 1 00) 2,000,000)Sept./1881| 
: ove esl aveee 16 ',000|June 1881; 10), 





| 145,000! Oct.. 1880} O05) 
oseceels sseleosccel 290,000 Sept. 1881 
120,000 Mar. | 1886 | 


60,000 Sept. 1881) 20 
95 ),000 Sept. 1881) 10 


4, 093, 000 May. 1881 1 00 


Total shares of Dividend Paying stocks sold during the week, 213,08: 


eins a ™ * 


FINANCIAL. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 


NEw YoRK, Friday Evening, Sept. 23 

Owing to the death of the President, the exchanges 
did but very little business on Wednesday, and 
since then there has been a check to specula- 
tion which will not be recovered until after 
Monday. The sales for the week aggregate but 
602,723 shares. In most instances, there have been 
declines, about the only exceptions among the promi- 
nent stocks being two or three of the Leadville mines. 
After Monday, a renewed interest will be taken in 
mining, and a very active speculation may be looked 
for this fall and winter. 

The Tuscarora stocks have been quiet and without 
feature. 

The Comstock shares have been moderately active, 
but very weak. California and Consolidated Vir- 
ginia have had a very fair business at slight changes. 
Sierra Nevada, under a very fair business for this 
market, declined from $26!;@$191. Union, although 
not so active, declined from $1714@$12%4. Sutro 
Tunnel has been quiet and weak. 

The Bodie stocks have been very quiet. Bodie, 
on a very small business, settled to $8. Standard, 
under sales of only 911 shares, declined from $224,@ 
$21. 

Amie has been quite active, but to-day became 
very weak, declining to 26c. Chrysolite continues to 
attract a great deal of attention. The sales have been 
9015 shares at $7@88. The price of the stock is 
still strong. 
to32c. Horn-Silver, under a moderate business, was 
strong at $15@315*%. Iron Silver has been mode- 
rately active and very strong at $2.40@$2.60. Little 
Chief shows a moderate business at prices a shade 
weak. Northern Belle shows a large business at de- 


Hibernia, under a large business, declined | 


i enna Sanne pa cee 


| clining prices; the sales aggregate 2600 shares at 
$1514@$11%%. Robinson has been very active and 
well maintained. The sales aggregate 12,440 shares 
at $12%,@$1314. The insiders, although believing 
in the stock, are kindly letting the public have some 
at present prices, as they are taking a very handsome 
profit in doing so. Sturmont has dropped to $2%4. 
Barcelona has been active and for most of the week 
ranged between $1.10 and $1.15. To-day it sold 
down to $1. Big Pittsburg has had a moderate busi- 
ness at declining prices, selling from $1.80 down to 
$1.10. Bull-Domingo has been quite active, but at 
declining prices. The sales amount to 11,000 shares 
at $1.65@$1.20. Oriental & Miller has had 
a large business under a slight decline. Sil- 
ver Cliff, under a moderate business, has 
| been very weak, selling down to $2.75 to-day. The 
mill has stopped. One party says because the mine 
|isa failure. Another party says that the stoppage 
has taken place to makea clean-up previous to the 
new superintendent taking charge. The State Lines 
are largely dealt in, but do not furnish much excite- 
ment. Nos. 2 and 3 have ranged between $3.80 and 
$4.10, and Nos. 1 and 4 between 96c. and 90c. 


The Real Estate Record says: Aud now the secret 
of the decline in Silver Cliff has been made known. 
It seems the 40,000 shares which Heath & Co. sent to 
London have been returned. James R. Keene sup- 
posed that if Foxhall won the Grand Prix, the shares 
of a mine owned by him would sell readily to the 
| English public. But Mr. Keene has made very vio- 
lent enemies on this side of the Atlantic, and it is 
| clear that he has been discredited in London. At any 
rate, the Silver Cliff stock has been returned, and is 
now in Sam Bocock’s office. 

The superintendent of the Canada Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company, under date of September 17th 














S| BU0,000 Aug. |1881|— .2u/"2.55"" “2.50 "2.60. "2.40, “250 2.40” 






S 
396,954! Aug. 1881} 9 25 61.00 60.50. 


ieee i 


2,184'000 Aug. 1871) 2 50, worvcce|ccccee] cee ves levee 
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THGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES PER SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE | 











Mave. 
pt. 17. | Sept. 19. Sept. 20. | Sept. 21., Sept. 22. Seni | t 
. oe aL 
[NB BO GMS) cenc.] 5.520 ocveestaca.- 











7.13 7.38 7.00 "8.18. 7.38 9,015 
<i el ee ‘38 2,400 
2.55) 2.05 2.50 "2.20! 2.95 “1.80 “2125, "2110! 2.30, 2.20 15,761 
DB  essctk\cnccac] GO 1 Oe 1 Me Neen euch ee -+-| 19,900 
pbunenl pasamel vaio erent | 100 
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ee 
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+ The Deadwood mine paid in dividends, previous to the Seeman. $275,000, and the Golden Terra paid $75,000, 





says: Underground, the same work is progressing as 
reported in my last. On the surface, the houses and 
office are being completed. The superiutendent’s 
house is up to the second floor. Work on the mill is 
progressing but slowly, owing to all of the contractors 
being behindhand with the machinery. The tram- 
way between the Tuttle shaft and the mill has been 
commenced. Mr. R. P. Rothwell, the company’s 
consulting engineer, and myself have decided to erect 
the turbines this fall, since the contractor for the en- 
gine is much behind. The turbines have been ordered, 
and the flume, dams, embankments, waste-gate, pen- 
stock, etc., are now constructing. During the 
last week, very little work has been accomplished on 
the surface, owing to fires raging through the country. 
We had to divide the men into a day and night gang, 
and were by this means enabled to keep the fire under 
control until the afternoon of the L5th, when a gale 
sprang up from the east, and in less than fifteen minutes 
the fire had crossed the Moira River, and we were 
nearly surrounded with flames. In a short time, 
the fire got into the swamp between the new 
mill and the dwellings, when it looked as 
though the whole property would be destroyed. 
The families moved out of the houses, but every 
one worked hard. On Friday morning, we were 
masters of the situation without having sustained any 
loss. In the old mill, one of the steam pumps burst, 
but we immediately replaced it by a new one which 
we had on hand. The gale is still blowing, but I 
think we are out of danger. Mr. Stetefeldt, the 
metallurgist, has spent several weeks here, consulting 
with Mr. Rothwell and myself, and finally a plan for 
the roasting and chlorination of ‘the ores has been de- 
cided upon. Mr. Stetefeldt has furnished the working 
drawings necessafy to erect the works. 


UNLISTED QUOTATIONS. 
Mr. L. V. Deforeest, No. 70 Broadway, under date 
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NON-DIVIDEND PAYING MINES. 





Boston. 
Quotations and Sales of Mining Stocks for 
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5 | week ending Sept. 2ist. 
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- es = 3 
NUMBER | = | = = | 3 
. | : | + z z ; ® 
NAME AND LOCATION OF OF Par. -——-——-—---—| —--— -_———_—_ ——_—_—_—- | 2 oo) ee a 2 
COMPANY. SHAREs. Total . Date and | Sept. 17. ~ Sept. 19. Sept. 20, N AME OF Com-| a Bu it) ee 2 
| levied to. amount — PANY. \ t Se os 7 a FI 
date. of last. | H. | L. | sg we | ee te 4 
MIAO Be Ds ccs 5sspseecce2 |Nev.} 150,000) 100)......-..- ‘Aug. 81 40. @ | #2|e22) 3 g 
ME icant coves her cela a eles bebiases missdlenraesedt) «lacsaes es i = im eer fe S 
Alta-& Montana, G@ .. 600,000. 10 . Ae eceateseen aise tans acta Pa ee ee es 
ere 125,000) 10 * slee leoeeee Allouez.......' 33 334, 346 31 ( 
Bild Mountain, 6. 000,000 10 . o[oefewvesstes : waseleoses | Animas Con. 116 6 v8 108 1,000 
BAPCOIONE, G00... ccscceece 200.000 25 * sacl ve) ae "2215b 2 10| 1.15 8,200 | Atlantic ..... 164% | 173% 16 17 "650 
Rattle Creek, pmeeiacey 200,000 25 * ; : a Nine bat ease dea te, fe aoe ee Be Se 6) | .683%  .50 624%] 1,650 
Bear Creek ea BOO000| Tl e-ce.-0coelsccacccafs.| 70el 7,500 | Blue Hill |2..| 3.8734 Bis7ig 33; |B "450 
Bechtel Con., G.......... tai..] 100.000) 100 162.759|Dec. 81/15 1.00)..... 400 | Bon. Delv’ mt) 514 54% | 5.00 24) 
Rest & Relcher. G.s...... Nev.} 100,800, 100! 1,043,390 Jiy. 81/50 15.00 760 | Bruns. At’y... 7.00 | 8.00 6% 350 
Big Pittsburg, s. L....... |Colo} 200, 000! 100 * Dear ta SP pane sudionean 5,30 | Cal. & Hec.c.) 229 | 220% 220 112 
Black Jack, @.......... [ONS MON MER cco noccics:|ocasbenctestesess4s 2,300 | Catalpa...... £ 25 37 ‘ 1,600 
Bonanza Chief’! - +++.|Mon 1,000;009| Cedar Spring 5 62 75 | 40,690 
Bondholder eocccee cocece |Colo} 200,000) 246 | Columbus G.' 1. t6 1.15 (1.45 | 1.10 2 800 
Boston Con, G...... .. ..|Cal..| 100.000} Copper Falls) 4.00 4.00 2% | 2% | 1,650 
Boulder Con,s. .........|Colo} 290,00); ——— 8} 2.18 | 2.21 |} 2.10 |2.11 8350 
Bradshaw, S...... --..+6+ jAriz| 225,000, | Crescent . 1% 1% |1.00 11-16 | 2,490 
REGEBTOG ..5.050050656 seee|COlO 400,000] Base... <<... 45 45 40 40 1.700 
Bull-Domingo, $L..... ..|Colo| 200, 000) D| Deer Isle..... 70 | 8 | .65 | .65 | 4800 
Bullion, G.S........00. ..|Nev.| 100,06 | 3,762,000’ July 816), | Seaty Douglas. .... 2.25 |2.50 2.25 | 2/50 "900 
Bulwer’ @ ..........., |Cal. | 100, ol |" 80.000\Dee. v7 80 ieee paolo feats sea otcaa cance adeee eae Eee | Duncan...... | "624%! 162K ........| 8261-200 
Bye and Bye... ..-. .... Ariz} 100,000) 10 Eee 200!" 19e} “20e!"19¢ 7,700 Dunkin. ..... 5 | 55 | 51 ‘BL |: €00 
Calaveras, G..........006 Cal..| 500,000; af * UT 15c}. ... | Lie) 14e) | 14,700 | Empire.. 37 38 30 -34 | 10,300 
llc, Mas sncccesesne Dak.| 100,000) £00,000 cbeviae eeetatG Taahahiad mierccrain sib Adee soddahcneaenies canteens | Favorite... .12' .12% 12% =| = =6(5§00 
Carbonate Hill,s L. .. ../Colo) 400,000 ate | Franklin . 13.25 13.50 12.58 13/50 933 
CG Ds ceccsesnecscces Nev.| $90,000 2-0! Golden Des’t| 2.27 2.30 2.27 2.29 3,100 
Central "Arizona, Since {Ariz; 100.000) 7) | Hanover......  .30 .32 30) ‘32 "7200 
Cherokee, G . . ........./Cal. | 150,000) 1,700 | Harshaw...., 6% 6 cece: 646 150 
Sor enne Cons, G.... .. ‘Dak. | $00,100) uit, hieaae eaeseaon Hungarian... 50 Le) 5 50 100 
MMI io ences 2a eae pececm cael. 2.00) 1.85, 1,750, Auro 4.25 495 “ayy | 4 | 
ee a... et I Gs coh od cecal os | accesses ac. abecivanalionccesistececheceascl acvccabdsocowboasevabadccsteates tou rea eweseees Mass. & N. oe | 4-33 oe * es | sa S00 
Coluinbia Con., G.s...... Nev.! 100,000 ee os balo <P 1.00 |1.00 |" [87% 87K "500 
Cons. Imperial, @. 8......|Nev.| 500,000 20¢| .....| 3,700) Milton........, .06 | 1.14 -92 1.12 | 54,700 
Con. Pacific, G.........666 Cal. 60,000 49c| 45c| 800) Napa........ | 65 | 6% |€.00 6.00 | 11000 
Con. Pay Rock, s.. .....|Colo} 250.900 Suscaladanwontecadtene National .... 25, 25% 2 2% 1,120 
Crescent, S L..... .......|Colo; 20,000} | Osceola,c.... 294g | 30 2916 gv "187 
eee IN. C.| 5u ,000; Peabody ....| .51 .60 5) | 56 117,200 
Dahlonega, G....00. eee Ga. | 250,000! Pewabic..... 144% 15 14% 615 | 400 
Dardanelles, .. ‘iCal. | 110/000) Phoenix... .} 2.00 | 2.00 11.75 [1.75 | 125 
Dunderberg, s ...|Colo 50! 000) Quincy,c.... 38% | 40 8316 39 | 622 
Durango, G..... NiDak.| 500.000; MANOS... 4% 4% 434 434 15% 
Empire, Deas | Ut’h| 100, 000) easier San Pedro...; 2% 2% 21-16 24 | 1,925 
Enterprise......... «0e{ COMO) ....-.2200].. Oc} 49¢ Silver Islet. 5 31.00 32.00 30.00 30 j a5 
Exchequer dete reusiovece | Nev. ib Simpson Gld. .05 ee Pete 05 | 60 
lobe Copper ........... bcansehiileene Sullivan ..... 4. : oo) 4% | By 
Glynn Dale Con. G...... iCal..; 100, 000! Sycamore... 1. Tg - 13 : —_ 1. ig toss 
Gold Placer, G@............|Coto| 200,000] Twin Lead . 65 85 .65 | 2,200 
Goodshaw, G. 100,000; Ww. Minnes'ta' -20 20 *......0! 20 | 800 
GPAUVING, @..000cec00 50.) Ne Os 400,000 ae aa es aren 
Harshaw, s. 100,600 7 C Copper 8. Silver._ 
Head Center, s 100.000 a ee 
ss, 8 oe Philadelphia. 
Se eee 9,000 ( 
Kossuth, @s.....-........ 108,008 ; | Quotations and Sales of Mining Stocks for 
La *rosse, G 199000) 16 x | week ending Sept. 21st. 
Legal Tender, BE <accows [CON MMMM Dl esccscrn ocleaces ese Ea lnue ~ to % 4 
Leviathan, 8.......0. ....| Nev | 104,000) 100 851,060) har. i125 72: = =a | | = 
Liecerne, S....... . .|Colo| 600,000) 10 ae dakes a- ™ —< | i ¢ 
Malachite... Siete Nev.) 20,000) | 5}.. Ponce fais ee oe 
wriposa preferred, G . ---|Ga i; 50,000! 100} 1,425, ii |Dee. 80}.. |... I ‘ou-| o Se zie i ae 
common, G..../Cal. | 100,000) 100] 1,425,000 Dec. 80).. |... ania ee pe 2 we 3 
May Belle, G...........0.. Cal. | 100,000! 100” 83, 000 Ine” 81/20. — Lor eeiewet: os 
Maytlower,S...... ...... eee MOEN Or foc atest moh cn es Exe 2 : iS bt Sol set & = 
Wexican, @.%....  ....00 | Nev.| 100,800} 100 1,509, 000! Ine "81! 'g113. 00, 12. oo! ' o ce] = = $ 
Michoacan Sy ndicate.. MRE ec ete ween eS and | | = me = - ih So 
Mineral Creek, s.. .. Ariz; 200,000; 10 * r: 5e| 37,40) ee ee ee ea eee 
Miner Boy, @8L ......,}Colo}1.9 10,000] 5 * 1: 30,800 : ake 
NE ankasnconnnap ovens os Nev.! 290,000] 25)........... 
ME. Daviaatcacknnes .../Cal.| 50.000) 100) 375,000; Aug. 8i|5 : 
Moose Silver, s.. [Colo] 330,009] 10].........06 Be RamEN oat inca bee ke Per cok tas ¢ 4 Patedamebece- scRao 1. f aevascecks. hin cmedbinucabneate Paneasae’ as ee Mt. 
Nevada Syndicate a al veeee | acaeaE cancion out wlca abe i 1,500 Batt eee ee an ete 
North Standard, o....., Call] 100,066 1'300 rome. Pats Uaaactal rs Letews Sionsoncatiensines 
North Horn Silver, 8...|Utah| 400,000! Ca —_ os SN iataidutt vinensndltneswesisbasawecs oe 
Nadie? Cal..| 6,000) Somes Gathaddeednefesaied suis stus canaberacaasa becasue 
Old Dominion, c.. "| Ariz 200,00) ean = dea lende dees lepeesee 6 lobes kces letegeceeencacwece 
Gaon = inae. 20,000) poantaee...- bracceaciataigewahiel macikvmebiucad aeteseaeeans 
Oriental & Miller, s..2: Nev. 40,00) Peicvivw Com egeccvcceleececees lceeccces leocccceslesoccee « 
Overm.n,Gs ...... 11520) Sd : Elser arasalercans+eleinceres|eorensonigvacan 
Sennsnanank.<o....” 250,000 Guan Sgn os enaneborsrorns nvennend mecennal wanes 
Red Elephant, s.... .... 500,000 ee — fiat svccaleeaanes mises as lensvara 
San Pedro, G@SL..........|N. M} 400,000 Gc icc P 
Silver Clilf, s.... 200,000 Giana 
Silat WING = 32 2 sc.55456<|eccoss| secagneee a ee 
Silver Nugget. 8. 300,000 Gan. - Jest teens leteeeeee ane 
Silver N, hew stocks. Ariz 250.0 0) nee. ---- es adaebieasndas fideo cles sbatnanane 
South Bodle, G..........- al. | 100.000! ee Pay Te 
South Bulwer, G.. ; Call. 100,000! 100 6, 000 May 812/2500770/00200) 002. wees a... 
South Hite................ Cal..| 100,009) 5 = Tito cea 
GUMS AANG NO. 35M. <5. EOE ION, BS cscs cece. sc fiwccicvss| seloscccn|saeccelccce - Lng. & Derry... 
* 0. 2,8... 2! Nev.| 20.090! Monitor 3 
= No. 3, 8... . Nev.| 200,00) Se - 
> No. 4, S,. Nev.| 20J,000 dai dk vena towne lah nes aie bet/ crea « i Mt. Sheridan ... 
* Nos. ] . and 4, s|Nev.|......... 94c} 98c 92 Mic} Pe! MWe National Rc be 
_ Nos.2 and 3,8 Nev.|..........|....- 3.95! 4.10 3.90 4.00] 3.80! 4.00 3, aaa 
Sutro Tunnel............. Nev. | 2,009,000; 1.70) 2.80, 1.63 1.65] 1.60) 163 1 Penn Breck. ........ 
Tabor Mine Co aU INI MRM PES sono ae owas [eee ce ores pian codec o Clecve.cbueaccsboneahecoce tecoee. a = ESS 
TIOEB, Boio05ss00e <<(Oml, | 2000001 JOD 280,000) Ang, SH190),..,.<| <<ccclaccecelecococleccccclecce. [cecccalececes Pizarro Extn ... 
Tascarora.s ....-++-+0+++,Nev.| 100,000; 100, 95,000. Apr. 81 15}.... «|. Rara Avis... ... 
MEDSAUUR; Biss cusese osace Colo) Goa A loons seneb ele. cas \. Geto ccslesans Rico Pioneer ... 
Union Cons, @. 8......... Nev.| 100,000) 100 1, 160, 000 Jly  8i/$1 17.50!17.00 16.50 15. 00 13.75} 13. 25] 13.00 12. San Pedro...'... 
Vandewatrer, Biss eseensss Nev.| 200,000; 10; ©  [.... o00 --| 36¢ 3; ¢ oe 82 <itvar Cord:.|... 
Washington, 8...... ..... Ariz.| 209,000) 5 ....ceeeeee bedesssep inal etescceacnes fs oes Silver rock. 
Wiltshire, &.. + oh ano 51,000) 1 * caccevece| ols ie aoe Mamaia ie Standard. F 
@. Gold, s. Silver. , ~ Lead, eS - Copper. * Non- ‘assessab e. Tombstone. . 


Total shares of No a-Dividend Paying Stocks sold éaen the week, 339, 611. 





of eect 23d, 3 p.M., reports the current eee 
tions of unlisted stocks as follows : 


Bid. Off'd. Bid. Off'd. 
Bald seeaneeia. — 03 $0.04 Patagonia...... $0.50 $0.75 
May Flower.. : .40 Sacramento .... 29 
PARDO cs acevo sis 4.25 Santa Cruz...... 50 73 


Philadelphia Mining Stock Market, 


Tae market has somewhat rallied in tone, and in 
the quantity of sales it still maintains a fair propor- 
tion to the amount of the previous week. The news 
of the decease of our martyred President has had no 
depressing effect upon the market. 


REVIEW OF THE SAN FRANCISCO MARKET. 


The north end stocks have been steadily losing their 
recent advances during the past few days, until they | 
have receded almost to the point at which they 
started. Sierra Nevada has declined $10 per share, 
Union Consolidated $6, and others in proportion. The ; 
Teason given for the decline is, that Sena-, 
tor Fair is planning for dead-work to be done in | 


| 


case it will be necessary for him to go to Washing- 
ton, and in his absence the development of the ore- 
body will have to be postponed. This will necessitate | 
the levying of additional assessments, and this, to- | 
gether with the fact that there have been no authen- 
tic reports of the condition of the mines to warrant A 
the prices that the stocks have lately been selling for, 
makes an outlook not very favorable for immediate 
improvement. 

The most noteworthy advance in the list isin Martin 
White, which sold last Saturday at 25c. and closed 
yesterday at $2. 

Assessments on thirty-two mines become delinquent 
this month. According to the San Francisco Bulletin, 
the money sought for is apportioned as follows : 





MOSS oo se coc cccte:  & atccmewancawaceenieacsekes $600,400 
IIo 652 os ieee curse Newnuidedes 206 Uac ane ee 203,800 
ce coast wpa saa Saeee, “sgn cedeaat eaieaea 5,0.0 

OR oiicn scans ligase) lavas eneara isle aneanielaces $809,000 


During the tie “ September, 1880, fifty-one 


the Sierra Nevada and Union Consolidated in- assessments became delinquent, amounting to $1,094,- 


Total sh ies sold at all the Exchanges during the 1 wi reek, 692,723. 





600. The delinquent assessment roll for the first nine 


| months of the year compares as follows : 








Mines. Arcount. 

OMI Git facie dss ideesceaecwe ee aera a 30 $780.500 
INI ooo pede Nanarecdadenecanesetanss 29 886,400 
MONE Sia co rclscsinoane iawasaesnaioceduwdne 29 417,400 
UNMIS oo acicwne<ssis. «sean wesawsing<ans 39 1,068,450 
WO Senos teisdwswsauwnsacaeeass <ewse 29 678,800 
EI sai dais esas dda sanaciernanetin’ e. 29 754,810 
BET caccicrnaknaaciuned Seuceecuscaens 30 570,900 
IIS Sous e no scwe'scemneteneussencees od 1.218.500 
SRNR 5c :5c 5s ec encicequesdacaae sane 32 8u9.000 
No icaias: alte decks coueere ween 279 $7.184.560 
NON ercodensdesepices: dvedeasnee(<s 370 10,286,300 
NPE oes sox ods da odie crwoueccas wucdes 360 11,519,300 


Copper and Silver Stocks. 


Reported by C. H. Smith, 15 Congress street, Boston, 
Stock B Broker and Member of the Boston Mining and Stock 
Exchanges. 

Boston, Sept 22. 

The market for copper stocks has ruled steady, the ad- 
vance of last week being generally well sustained, although 
the transactions have been somewhat lighter ; there is, 
| however, a good healthy tone. Caltmet & Hecla, on the 

rt that an extra dividend wculd be forthcoming this 
fall. was exceptionally strong, and advanced from $220 te 


' $22944, without bringing out much stock. Franklin has 





SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS, 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 























CLOSING QUOTATIONS. pen- 
Name id ie eae mere eS 
or Company Sept. Sept. | Sept.; Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. 
16. | 17. |19. | 20. | 21. | 22. | 93 

Alpha...... 4% 44 
Alta........ 5Y 53g 
Bechtel... .| 15-16 13-16 
Belcher.... 3144 #3 
Belvidere...!.... .. .-+--. 


Best & Bel. 
Bodie..... . 


Eureka Con .... .. 
Exchequer. 
GoodsLaw. 

Gould &Cur 








Seam Pree) BBHe) 5.60 oc] see we] onwe ep |aswe ae v0 

Hale& Nor, 4% 436 

ER Coch taxes. wole wan deletes welesee ne eests leven Sb 
Mar. White. . .... BE) wos se} <0» «. 1 2 
Mexican.... 133g 1254 113@...... me BOR ccc a6 
BND 5 ancss = 3 Piilcsks 6] sem: 00 46 

RON ong sls Ses dene »>]onr 64% Bete oe 
Navajo..... 44 11-32.... Bie re seuce lie oe ve 
North. Belle 14% 15 Be Bucks on 11% «=41238...... 
Noonday... 21-32 hes lao lg DR! can oe 
Ophir ...... 83% 8% TKR.... 8% 8%...... 
SUED ses.xs se 19-32 9-16 19-32 SP bes at ois ae 
vverman... 2% 2% 2) C.-- -- 2542 2% 
Potosi...... 2% 304 58K 33g 314 
Savage... . bh4 3k 23 
Scorpion. .. 2% 

sierra Nev. 27 

Silver King 18% 

Se eee 

dbo Bulwer. seleeee vo) ee 

Deas tebeh esse eee; 581 bes 

Tip Lop.... 6 

Tuscaiora 


Union (on. 17% 15% 
Wales Con. 113-16 .. 
Yel. Jacket. 5% 





been fairly steady, closing at $1344 bid. Pewabic declined 
from $154@$14%, but has since sold at $15, and is in 
good demand at that price. Atlantic advanced from $16 
@$31734.with sales later at $17, closing $1614 bid, $17 asked. 
O-ceola is steady at $2914@330. Quincy touched $40, but 
did not hold at tbat price, and declined to $39, closing to- 
day at $38% bid and none offered under $40. Copper 
Falls d clined from $4@$24, later sales at $234. ‘The 
report of the treasurer at the annual meeting shows a 
deficit of about 50.000, anclan assessment of $4 per share 
is now talked of. which accounts for the decline. Huron 
wis alittle weak and declined from $44%@ 741g, closing 
3444 bid. Allouez steady at $334@$3%. The speculative 
ist was rather quiet. Silver stocks at the regular Board 
were very dull, with a declining tendency. At the Boston 
Minin z and Stock Exchange,the volume of business has been 
quite large, notwithstanding the fact that the Board have 
lueld buc one session since Friday, having voted to dispetse 
with the afterno -n call until after the funeral of President 
Garfield, ard to hold no session on the day of the funeral. 

3 P.M. —At the afternoon Board of the regular Stock Ex- 
change, copper stocks were dull and prices lower. Atlantic 
sold at $16, and Pewabic at 3144@315. For Quincy $39 
was bid, aud Franklin sold at $1::44@$13. The following 
are additional quotations: Copper Falls, $234 bid, $3 
asked ; Huron, $4 bid, $44% asked; National, $2 5-16 bid, 
f2iéasked ; Ridge, $434 asked: Mesnard, 0c. bid, 75c. 
asked. 





Coal Stocks. 
NEw York, Friday Evening, Sept. 23. 

The transactions in stocks in this city and in Phila- 
delphia have nut been as large as usual during the 
past week, owing to the President’s death and the 
general inactivity prevailing for a few days foliowing. 
The enormous business done in Reading of late, how- 
ever, has swelled the aggregate sales of coal compa- 
nies’ shares in this market and in Philadelphia to 
395,628 shares. This stock soldon Monday at $631, 
and under heavy buying has advanced to $73 to 
day. The cause of the advance is generally ascribed 
to the buying by adberents of the opposing manage- 
ments, in order to obtain the control at the annual 
meeting. The sales of the stock in this market amount 
to 131,820 shares. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern is stronger, selling up to $1272, as against $12514 
last Saturday ; the sales amount to 106,200 shares. 
Delaware & Hudson, on sales of 5315 shares, has ruled 
steady, the price fluctuating between $1085 @$109%. 
The sales of New Jersey Central have amounted to 
32,600 shares at 395@39714. 





NEw York, Friday Evening, Sept. 2%. 
BULLION PRODUCTION FOR 1881. 


We give below a statement showing the latest bullion 
shipments. These are officially obtained from the com- 
panies, where that is possible ; and where official state- 
ments can not be procured, we take the latest shipments 
published in those papers nearest to the mines reported. 

he table gives the amount shipped for the week up to the 
date given,as well as the aggregate shipments to such 
date, from the first of January, 1881. 

The shipments of silver bullion are valued at $1.29-29 
per ounce, Troy ; gold at the standard $20.67 per ounce, 
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COAL STOCKS. 






































| uotations of New York stocks are based on the equivalentof| +¢+ . 
| SHARES. | Ie $100. Philadelphia prices are quoted so much per share. See 
| SE ——— ___ _ — — — 4G 
. | a, | 1 5 
Name | Capital | | | s | sept. 17. | sept. 19. | Sept. 20. | Sept. 21. | Sept. 22.| sept. 23.| ESS 
a, Stock. 131 gest [od Es 
COMPANY. | No |F| 8 8 a a ee ee a= 
| \ t ied Dividend. ee | | | nee 
| | & | 2°) Re] |) AB] | Be) Le) Ae) | | OL | B.| L. | gre 
| oe | aM See eee eee ae 
| | | mo.ly./R°t.lent | -_ | 
$ | epee $. Mo./Y. R’t./e’nt | 
Am. Coz .| 1,500,000 NE Olsson las |oseslosce feos oes te seeel ee Sictucliisnss] see |e ne nseleencene 
eek. 2,500,000 50,000) 50.....).. 40¥6 41 |+ 41 = 4034! 40% 40134 2,100 
Col. C. & L.... 16,000,000) 100,000) 10 .....).. | cane 54de DAL 54%4 bd4g! 5446) 3,020 
Ches. & O. RR 15,000,000! 150,000/100..... lee | . 2034 2914) --- sejeeeeee| 1,950 
CONSUL. Goat, 10,250,000 A aILOD Jan.\77 secceslee -oe sees eee 6 +e| sa Wiaconeewe 
3. &1. 600,000 000/100 ..... feailneen pe 4 Maetchs bic sethoneetth sixes javenn sh ese dash up peest ceticmslasbens] atceosttasto onc Fea 
ae hh. = anna 200,000 1uv May |81 9 + [10914 10934/1085_ LOD%s 109% 10934/169 10836 109 10934 |1¢ 9% 5,315 


D., L.w&w. KR 26 400,000 
Lehigh C.& N 10,448,550 


1 
524,000) 50 Mar.'81) 1 
208,971; 50 Sept!.. 1 

1 


Leh. Vy R. R 21,042,900 540,858) 50 Jan. 76.... 4 34 
Mary:’d Goal 4,400,000 44,000/100 ..... 76; 6 1% 
Moncauk C’l. — 2,500.000 25,000'100 ..... .. line liseesieees 





1254612614 |1254o 127bg 12634 1275,/12614 1265g 12614) 12738) 1265, 1067200 
5K 4356) 4495! 4440] 4436 2.0... 0... 16 | 4 


4,570 
60%, ‘ 
















{123 | 











Morris & Es’x 15,000,000 300 lee . x’ 7 \ . te else . am os | 4 
New Cen. C’l 5,000,000 50,0001 LC pr ‘ se 2 tresses eeeceeles oe) nO a weeces 

ce J. vu. KR.. 20,600,000 206,000 100 Oct. 76 2g 24 9634 95 | 95% 9546 96%) 9554 97 534) 9744) 9534! 82,600 
Penn. voas... 5.000.000 — 100,000 »0 May 79 3 ....).... sapcieh ouisss lens. eleweneefosensr]s sales 266] Ssigces] nesses I sswcee jeteeeele seen ee 
Penn. R. RK... 68.870.200 1,337,404 50 Jan *1 4 ee 6354, 65 645¢ . 6 5 nat itnpees 338,466 
Ph, & &. &R*, ¥4,278,150 685.563 50...... 76 2410 65 635, 647% 631¢ 749 67 73 | 70% 200,3.6 
Spring Mt.C’l 1,500,000 Oo eee ee DB Loven lseveatlawsane ones abe | 





“+1094. $ 1265¢. 


i 124%. Tota! Sales... 


Troy. 
is therefore subject to a discount, depending on the market 
price of silver. 1f the price of silver be counted at $1.12 per 


Of the sales of this stock 78,596 shares were in Philadelphia and 131,820 in New York. 


The actual value of the silver in the following table 


| 


ounce, which has for some months been about its average | 


value, the following figures, where they relate to silver 


buliion, should be diminished by about 131% per cent to 


arrive at actual value. 



































® oe os 
.% = oS | Ss 
MINEs. = a5 E = 5 
= ue Se S Ex 
e oe S fe $454 
& =n a 
Die A: Bos ncinsecnnee Wii Sls cei sacd laces a52] eee 
Barbee & Walker. s... Utah. . $9,146 $17,953, 136,830 
WitR SOO G. Biss. <x ON scx leceee wos Lvssnxess 12,060 
*+Big Pittsburg, s... . Se Nissslvaseecenne lees kame 57,949 
eS eee Cal ..ss 7,100 21,180 276,837 
RAR ME. ons se TD one | sed bennnse loxeuenns 110,164 
CARTAN: 8s cnn snw 55 [ENO sen lseeeeesesc 3,842 108.:270 
*Castie Dome.... (cK cickanatrenelewensen 197,259 
*Christy, S.......--..++ SPUR sacl esa eae oe] senwes 198,659 
*Chrysolite, S........- SPOS sc linaive yo loecs sees 609,166 
Concordia, G...... PR cih tatiana aan ls cachet 2,234 
Ee Utah 4,465 9,801 74,706 | 
eS ee ee Pe ees Cee 148,960 | 
Orismon-Mammoth, G. Utah. . 2,700 4,928 51,304 
ee Monn Bas bine ouauenelsee eb eke 497,040 
*Deadwood-Terra, 8...|Dak.... ..  ......)-222.. 509,334 
*Derbec, Blue Grav., G|\Cal .... .......... 10,600 78,622 | 
I CNN: Bic BOY nin howe cain cede reson wnie 852,022 
CAPM UOE west | Wsakswsepwatenber ens 44,400 
fresno Enterprise, G..|Cal ... .......... ssssee. 9,600 
Grand Comteal MA...) ATER. . .nesvcccine|sccccvss 375,854 
Pe Vs DELO swat ene +. & nelonssewes 51,658 
Hale & Norcross,G.8.| “* =... .. 2006 33,090 
OT Bs x+s8 20 es DONE. ic skecaesakulsw uetee 297,006 
*Head Center........- St ss«MigsSaiwaiad Guns] bubkeenn 80,231 
*Homestake, G......-. SU iskiaccnasedetio ueehee 759,099 
Horn-Silver, 8. L...... Utah 54,000 111,500 1,076,499 | 
NN errs Pn + saelecdnabesentesbentss 266,400 
*Independence, s...... Nev. . 17,108 
SEO SUMOOR, Bs ccst | cwevcvnccelesseerns 125,721 
Soe eee PD accloun sesceceleveeouss 327,600 
RE cs sie sae Rew ss lense en dee inewenee 229,388 
Ss A, Bc xn MOO sen cone case deleedscees 169,645 | 
rn os pe ER rice hones chebeal ea baann 152,399 
PE sickness eve uber SEE Saveloaaseuneue heen. cess 34,704 
Morning Star.... ....- Oe ctu beeen teaseenee 15,200 | 
CGE COUR. Bs. LDIOU o0ss| sncnciesccnleoccvas 74,319 
SRBVRAD. ...0<'0s.00050002 Ty “dieeedchnedlancedaad 128,124 
Now Work & Arizome: 1 ATIS..65) 650s so] ssscccee 2,755 
Noonday,G... .....---|Cal eres ee 
Northern Belle. s.... | Nev.... 28,250 76.670 950,558 | 
a LEE ssuslipwansus ecleesk sean 46,045 | 
PN Bs. 6k osw nase Utah 58,936) 103.308 1,674,280 
MR MWS oxi mnsne ce BO scnaess sces aes 5,170 
OROOR Bo vics sce ance SPR Sacto sacicaue ce See eateries 29,950 
RN Sa ce, L ewiaswwaice camer 10,512 
Kichmond, s.L........ MONG ssi scars Bl awetee 652,251 
Ch. Os acle banseventsncnnees 129,000 
*Sierra Nevada, G.s..|Nev....| .......-.\ecceceee| 179,001 
*Silver Bow........... I cere Ge atone 370,942 
2 | aaa SED kiasl cusckuswaulween Guns 26,925 
ee cs. SERN ass hace ke ssid ceeeesee 410,358 
Semen tem. A Tf oc sesenveloncesecs | 3,060 
Standard, G........... Cal 39,C80 129,740) 1,491,913 
PERE ORs ao chas cna PN cpesinces we ccecltkevkeus | 233,755 
Stormont, 8........... Utah 10,447, 27,142) 175,682 
oo, ee CL, sl snsewosu as hens 542 5,340 
Syndicate, G.......... Seicvanleses. Seeks 6,600 78,587 
Tintic M. and M. Co... Utah... 21,010 23,128 89,600 
Pe a, Biss. a5s055 00 Dialoniokesa'en bane aawe | 255,029 
*Tombstone........... =  tehes + heeleseenons 1,046,608 
PER ROR MI, ookc DU wecclasnececcss}accavecet 43,100 
PENS. svoencel Aswnases. Ss]oseseehe | 1.700 
PIR Co eesiousspnn sess ec cette cut Gone | 268,045 
PR xwinecvvnuss iewsxenenbdance oaks | 962,320 
Total amount of shipments to date............ $18,068,040 
* Official. + Net. C. Copper, estimated atlic. G. Gold, 


S. Silver. L. Lead. 


Bullion Receipts at New York.—The bullion received 
from the mines at the various offices in this city during the 
week ending September 22d, as compiled from various 
sources, amounted to $162,534.22, as against $481,978.79, 
reported for the previous week, and $12,242,880.64 from 
January Ist, 1881, to date. 

The weekly statement of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
shows a decrease in specie of 5,300,000 marks. 

For the week ending September 17th, the distribution of 
standard silver dollars amounted to $518,493; for the cor- 
responding week last year, $826,496. 


/ usual allowances. 





395,628. 


Exports of Gold and Silver from New York. 





WOOK CRGine TAGE GOUITGDT oo :cocss 000ss0cess cecvee $245,130 

Corresponding week last year. ..........ccccecsces cccsecees 

ON Se er re ere errs 8,149,231 

Corresponding period last year. ..... ........+. 5,700,967 
METALS. 


New York, Friday Evening, Sept. 23. 

The week under review has been a quiet one, 
largely owing to the death of the President, and no 
change is likely to occur until after Monday. Al- 
though the business has not been as large as it might 
otherwise have been, a very strong feeling prevails, 
and in several instances prices are higher here and in 
London. 

Copper.—The rapid advance in prices has checked 
business, reducing the sales to mere jobbing trans- 
actions. The consumption, however, keeps along as 
strong as it has been, and we shall not be surprised to 
see an active demand a little later on at the prevail- 
ing, or even higher, prices. We quote at 18k@1s8\c. 
for Lake. Chili Bars in London were quoted at £61 
10s. cash on the 21st. 

Our London advices include September 13th, from 
which we take the following : 

Sept. 7th. Better demand and improving prices. 
Sales about 450 tons at £5934@£60\ cash, for good 
ordinary and named brands, £60!;@£60%4 for 
arrival. 

Sept. 8th. Market still firm, with very good demand: 
Sales about 575 tons at £597, @£60 for g. o. bs. net, 
sharp cash and fourteen days; £60°@£61 for for- 


| ward delivery according to prompt; best brands, £61 


fourteen days. 

Sept. 9th. Chili Bars in active request and market 
slightly excited. Sellers scarce. Sales about 400 
tons at £601,@£60%¢ net cash for g. o. bs,, and £6014 
For forward delivery, £604@ 
£611 three months, according to prompt and terms. 
Wallaroo is quoted at £66'4@£671¢: Burra, £66@ 
£6615: English Tough Cake, £6344@£64\4, and 
Select Ingot, £6514 @£67. 

Sept. 12th. The market was irregular but strong, 
The sales amounted to 600 tons at £604@£61 
prompt payment, for g. 0. bs. ; £60%@£61 fourteen 
days; £6034 one month, and £614,@£62 three 
months. 

Sept. 13th. Sales about 500 tons at £61@£614% 
for cash parcels, and £6134@£62 for forward deliv- 
eries. 

The Census office has furnished the following statis- 
tics of copper production in the United States for the 
census year 1880 : 


Product lbs. Value of 
of copper. Product. 
NIN oo tek cuseusiwadaresuns 44,830,262 7,979,232 
RN Sins Sa Go anctus aeuw source 83,080 10,115 
OS eee er 164,640 1,200 
0 eee besisnns 230,717 25,730 
SE ANNO 60.0 cncseawasdeabags 1,640,000 350,000 
SEINE s's.c05ie4.c0506asne0es% 476,508 5,630 
DS ciitwinsvess, pada Wuey Not reported. 
EB hab ak ecires nahenes esses 2,647,894 469,495 
DEMERS sis, cae oseence s03s08% 18,087 1,549 
REINO a 05'0'05408 vcs en cseiceavens 
a bes kbe- Gabe lenw ee t 5,764,460 Not rep’t’d. 


California.... 

The total production reported was 56,855,648 
pounds of ingot copper. To this is to be added the 
small production of Tennessee, in which State 294 
tons of copper ore were mined. Since the time to 
which these figures are made up, there have been im 
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portant developments in at least two other territories, 


which now produce quite largely. 


STATISTICS OF COPPER—ENGLAND AND FRANCE, INCLUDING 


METAL AFLOAT, 











-——Aug. 1 to31.— 
Imports. Deliveries. 
: i . ‘Tons. Tons. 
Fine forse. ey Australian 686 1,195 London. 
sae ars and Ingots........ 075 3,833 : 
Chili tm Ores and Regulus... "587 "375 ponsepenl 
Precipitate and Sundries...... 2,356 2.38 rat WEnSCA. 
_ ‘Totals, England..... .... 4,704 7,790 
Fine foreign, chiefly American. — 275 335 | F 
Chili Bars, Ingots, and Barilla. 1,097 919 ¢ “Trance. 
6,076 9,044 
——~ Stocks... 
Aug. 31. July 31. 
; f Tons. Tons. 
Fine inate. aver Australian 8,394 8,903 London. 
; ars and Ingots........ 27,104 29,862 : 
om i In Ores and Regulus... 2,022 1.810 { Liverpool 
Precipitate and Sundries. ...... 1,474 1,505 | © Swansea. 
; Totals, England.......... 38.994 42,080 
Fine foreign. chiefly American. 1,022 1,082) Wieanin 
Chili Bars, Ingots, and Barilla. 4,519 4,341 ¢ * "ance. 


Advised by Mail § Chili......... 9": 
and Telegram } Australian... 





56,253 














58,735 





——Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.—\ 

1881. 1880. 1879. 

soit saan Tons. Tons. 

BPE Psi Bit hehe 24,6 29.456 33,939 

Imports } Other foreign....... 25,129 23,155 28(551 
49,789 52,611 62,490 

Ree | RAR, 29,639 28,650 
Deliveries} Other foreign..... 20,843 28,951 
53.246 50,482 57,601 


STATISTICS OF COPPER—JANUARY TO AUGUST, AS PER CUS- 


TOMS RETURNS, 


——Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.——-. 
















































































1881, 1880. 1879 

Tons. Tors. Tons. 

(Pure in Pyrites.......... ... 9,558 12,006 8,389 

* Precipitate....... .. 13.266 10,970 10,514 

| * Bi ceesace aaseves we 10,504 9,918 9,493 

- TRG OIGS on. wi ics ss sce 4,059 6,087 5,820 

Pars, Cakes, etc.............20,004 25,397 52.319 

s ys vos edcinecsacscueeee 64,378 66,535 
5 | - -August only.-——— 
2) 1881. 1880 1879. 
3 Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pt Pans 1: PTI, 0.0 on cas ceuss's 1,388 1,308 1,186 
” Precipitate.......... 1,58L 804 1,326 

$6 RRA EIS 2,032 1,090 1,396 

- Pc ecicccncsacn 1,006 1,026 253 

Bars, Cakes, etc........... . 1,669 2,147 4,997 

L RE sv ikccnin a asaoes 7,676 6,375 9,158 
—Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.— 

1881. 1880. 1879. 

Tons. Tons, Tons. 

( Raw (English)............... 12,575 8,999 10,793 
OG Nas tcnacemaen ve aenea 9,048 11,275 10,312 

| Yellow Metal at 60 per cent. 5.847 6.466 «6.779 
Brass si * 70 a 2,077 1,694 1,705 
29,547 28,434 29,589 

RS os cninc yeecene sence 9,495 10,475 11,301 

wa NDE craven vecnenae sas 38,942 38,909 40,890 
& | --——~August only.- = 
24 1881. 1880. 1879. 
ij Tons. Tons, Tons. 
1 Baar CRN). 4. < cinecscccieee 1,586 975 1,518 
MON i cna.cb ae neecancmsee 1,362 1,679 1,498 
Yellow Metal at 60 per cent. 655 1,023 716 
Brass = - = 264 257 227 
3,867 3,934 3.959 

ORI os. siviccie vas ssceccnese 1,932 1,074 1,719 
WN oi cctasveeeaeoscase 5,799 5,008 5,678 


9134@91s. fourteen days, and 92!14@92%s. three 
months. The Dutch Trading Company announces its 
next sale for 28th inst., when 23,400 slabs of Banca 
tin will be disposed of. 

Sept. 12th. Market slightly bigher. Sales at 91%@ 
9234s. cash, 917%, @92¥s. usual prompt, and 9234@ 
9314s. three months. 

Sept. 13th. Sales about 250 tons at 921¢@923¢s. 
sharp cash, 923¢s. short prompt, 9214@92%s. fourteen 
days, and 9234@931/s. sundry forward deliveries. 


STATISTICS OF TIN. 


Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
1881. 1881. 1880. 























Tons Tons. Tous. 
Foreign in London ............. 7,549 7,548 7,408 
Banca in Holland..............- 1,264 805 1,250 
Billiton in Holland.............. 1,435 1,404 2,042 
t — 10,248 9,757 10,700 

Afioat for England, Straits, | ~ o- o- 
advised by mail and wire.. { 540 20 258 
Afloat Australian, ditto ........ 1,480 1,600 1,739 
Afloat Bis... 6055 scssccses 650 1.062 1,250 
12,918 12,444 12,947 

Banca in Dutch Trading Ccm- 

PARIS DANES, 6 <ccsccccesscee 1,579 1,930 1,588 
Banca afloat by sailing vessels. 394 311 412 
14,891 14.685 15,947 
Price of Straits Tin....... £91 £90 10s. £86 10s. 


STATISTICS OF TIN—JANUARY TO AUGUST, AS PER CUSTOMS 




















RETURNS. 
——Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.—— 
1881. 1880. 1879. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Eeaports, TOvCIgR soo. 6.<:5:0:00:0 000 13,225 12,682 11,657 
ied § POPU coi cciiceedacecs 5,823 5 937 5,354 
Exports.) English.............. 3,130 2.852 3,899 
WRN? iS ete eto 8,973 8,789 9,258 
-———-August only.——— 
1881. 1880. 1879. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Imports, foreign..... . 1,570 1,428 823 
s | Foreign...........-.. 420 407 ‘1,095 
Exports.) English...... ....... 412 313 463 
WER csas KcGalcdacavancce 832 720 1,558 


Tin Plates.—The Liverpool market is very strong. 
Our own market is dull and does not partake of the 
strength displayed abroad. We quote per box as 
follows : Charcoal tins, Melyn grade, }¢ cress, $6} ; 
Allaway grade, $5.70@$5%{. Charcoal Roofing, 
Dean grade, $5.35 for 14 x 20, and $11 for 20 x 
28; Allaway grade, $5.15@$5.20 for 14 x 20, and 
$1034 for 20 x 28. Coke Roofing, B. V. grade, 34% 
@$5 for 14 x 20, and $1014 for 20 x 28. Coke tins, 

B. V. grade, IC, $5.05, and ICW, $4.55. ; 

Messrs. Robert Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of September 9th, say of tin and terne plates: 
The state of things reported in our last continues. 
Buyers of B. V. grade coke tins still hold somewhat 
aloof, while in other descriptions a steady business is 
doing at quotations. 

Lead.—There has been a business of 300 to 400 tons 
at 514@5%c., including 200 tons of foreign corroding. 
At the close, 514c. is generally asked, and although the 
stock here is very light, there might be some obtained 
at say 53¢c. The prospects favor a demand in excess 
of the supply for several weeks more, when it is 
thought the great scarcity will cease. 


Spelter and Zinc.—Both are quiet but firm. 











{RON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, Friday Evening, Sept. 23. 
The country’s loss has influenced quietness in the 


iron trade, but a greater cause for lack of business is 
a lack of first-class iron. 
demand appears to have run ahead of the legitimate 


The increased consumptive 


productive capacity of several branches of the 
iron trade. Prices have been improving, contrary 
to the wishes of many, and there does not seem to 
be any thingin the way of a further advance all 
through. The cable announces advances abroad, 
and there are indications that the European con- 
sumption is increasing. This puts foreign competi- 
tion farther away and makes an advance here less 
dangerous. At the present time, there is but very 
little speculation. Should there be a revival of specu- 
lation, there will be nothing to keep prices anywhere 
near what they are. 

American Pig.—There is business taking place 
in this article constantly at good prices, but the par- 
ticulars do not come to public notice. Good brands 
are very scarce, and if the demand continues as large 
as it is, prices must advance. We quote No. 1 
Foundry at $25; No. 2 Foundry, $23 ; and Forge, 
$21. 

Scotch Pig.—The Scotch and Middlesbrough iron- 
masters have concluded an arrangement to shut down 
one eighth of their furnaces for six months. This has 
resulted in an advance in Warrants from 45@46s. to 
51s., and a corresponding advance in No. liron. The 
quotations here are $25@$251¢ for Coltness ; $241¢@ 
$2434 for Summerlee; $24 for Glengarnock ; and 
$2214 @$23 for Eglinton. Gartsherrie is sold all uf, 
and not quoted. Freights are higher at 12s. 6d.@15s., 
and vessel room is not obtainable even at these rates. 
The engagements for early shipment to this country, 
in addition to a large quantity of Bessemer iron, are 
12,000 tons of steel blooms. The foreign markets for 
all kinds of iron are firm or higher. Middlesbrough 
iron has been advanced. to $191g, at which a small 
business has beendone. Bessemer pig-iron is stronger, 
and quoted at $2414 @$25. 

Messrs. John E. Swan & Brothers, of Glasgow, un- 
der date of September 9th, report 119 furnaces, as 
against 39 at the same time last year. The quantity 
of iron in Connal & Co.’s stores was 582,252 tons, an 
increase of 1702 tons for the week. The shipments 
show a decrease since Christmas of 114,120 tons, as 
compared with the shipments to the same date in 
1880. The imports of Middlesbrough pig-iron for the 
same period show an increase of 38,868 tons. The 
following were the quotations of the leading brands 
of No. 1 pig-iron: Gartsherrie, 55s.; Coltness, 57s. ; 
Langloan, 57s.; Summerlee, 55s.; Carnbroe, 51s.; 
Glengarnock, 51s.; Eglinton, 48s. Middlesbrough 
pig-iron was quoted as follows, f. 0. b.: No. 1 Foun- 
dry, 42s.; No. 2, 40s.; No. 3, 38:.; No. 4, 37s. 6d. ; 
No. 4 Forge, 37s, 3d. 

Messrs. J. Berger Spence & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of September 10th, say pig-iron is slow of sale, 
and few buyers can be brought up to sellers’ views for 
any large business. The damping-down of furnaces 
in Scotland had a good effect, but whether this will 


Tin.—This article has been fairly active, the sales 
amounting to from 400 to 450tons at 21@21%<c. to 
arrive and up to 21!gc. on spot. At the close, spot lots 


more than bridge over the moment requires to beseer. 
The volume of business in manufactured iron con- 
tinues, and an enhancement in price should follow. 


We quote Spelter at 514, and Sheet Zinc at 7@7e. 
Antimony.—tThere is nothing of importance to 


are generally held at 213{c., although there is a little 


obtainable at 21¥e. 


L. & F. is quoted at 21%, @22c. 


The position of tin, both here and abroad, is a very 


satisfactory one for the holders L. & F. 
is quoted in London to-day at £101; 
Straits on spot at £94 10s.@£94 15s., and 


write about this article. Cookson’s is quoted at 14!sc., 
and Hallett’s at 135,c. 


Quicksilver.—We are indebted to our correspo1 - 
dent in San Francisco for the following interesting 


Rails.—The fact that there are but few rails 
offered for sale is perhaps largely the cause of our 
not being able to report any business this week. 
The foreign markets are very strong, and in- 


futures and arrivals at £95 15s.@£96. Singapore 
is strong at $29%¢, with exchange at 3s. 934d. The 
cable advices state that during the past three days the 
Chinese have been making large purchases for export 
to China, taking every thing they could get at full 
prices, and thereby reducing the possibility of large 
supplies to this country. The jobbing demand here is 
very good, and stocks are steadily reducing. 


Our London advices include September 13th, from 
which we take the following : 

Sept. 7th. Market firm, with sales of about 120 tons 
at 9114@91%s. cash, and 913¢@9114s. fourteen days 
prompt. 

Sept. 8th. Market firm, with sales of about 75 tons 
at 9114, @921¥s. three months, 913¢@923¢ at the close. 

Sept. 9th. Sales about 60 tons at 9114@91%s. cash, 


table, giving the total receipts of quicksilver at San] clined to advance. Our mills have been 
Francisco, including direct shipments from the mines] securing the most satisfactory part of next 
by rail since January Ist, 1881, up to August 3lst,]| year’s business, but we shall unquestionably 


1881 : be compelled to call on Europe for large supplies. For 





Mines. Tle ibs delivery during the last half of 1882, our mills are 
AIGOONA, ... 2.222 e ccc ccceeescccececeecscses coeees 163 asking $58@$60 for Bessemer rails. English rails for 
Cloverdale. 220001. 02LLT III, 195 | delivery during the rest of the year are quoted at $60 
Great Eastern. .........0-.seeceeeeeees eens eeeeeees 620 @$62. There is no stock here now, and the arrivals 
Guadalupe ees izg2,-—« | during the rest of the year are for railroads build- 
Napa Consolidated........ ...+.-+ss0ee eeeeeeee es 3,885 ing, and not speculation. Iron rails are quiet, but the 
Soe eR Saupdaacoekae ats milis are well supplied with orders. We quote domes- 
MISS Scott can a ocr waves a taneckudsnenue 1,574 tic at mills at $47@$49, and foreign here at $47K@ 
St, JOWM. «2.2... eee cece cence cece ere eect eee ere eens 109 $4914. ' 

TE cos ccenseesscwame's scaisaae daar aeen 8,148 72 
WAFIOUS. ...2.026 sessesccerescscece sececescoeceres 19 Old Rails.—These are very quiet. We quote Ts. 
MMR tae ucts udu case ccs scesauooees 40,703 at $2714@$271;, and D. Hs. at $30. 


Wrought Scrap.—We learn of a sale from yard 
of 500 tons at $30. We quote from ship at $2714 
$28, and from yard at $30. 


The exports by sea for the same period, 25,23] 
flasks, and by railroad to the East, Arizona, Utah, 
Dakota, etc., about 9350 flasks. 
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We publish the following letters from our regular 
correspondents : 


Baltimore. Sept. 19. 
[Specially reported by R. C Horrman & Co.] 


The iron market remains quiet, demand fair, and prices 
without material change. We quote present prices about 
. 





as follows 
_ Char.. -$36.00@$38.00 | Anth. No. 3..$21.00@$22.00 
. 36.00@ 38.00 | Mot. and Wh. 19.00@ 21.0U0 
p< th. No. 1.. 25.00@ 26.60 | C1.C.B.Bl’om 65.00@ 70.00 
aa ' 2,.. 23.00@ 24.00] Refined B’'m 55.00@ 60.00 
Cincinnati. Sept. 2). 


[Specially reported by Jacos TRABER & Co. | 


While a large number of the principal consumers of iron 
have supplied themselves for some time at the low prices 
heretofore prevailing, yet there continues a very fair de- 
mand at an advance on previous prices, which there is 
ee reason to believe will continue. We quote as fol- 
ows : 


Four Months, 
No. 1. Hanging Rock Charcoal bcc a eaeeee $27. 50@$28.00 


Mee re ee eect tensa ae 27. 00@ 27.50 
No’ 1. Tenessee ee 27. 0U@, 27.50 
No ve Sorc 36.000 26.50 
No. 1: H. LR. & Va. Coke ScEKNECh . “eheotoowene 24.50@ 25.00 
Ce Lt an! ee eS isuasepebbaenenheakk 23. 50@ 24.00 
ae Co. RD AORN Sox cunsnnccnvsnvescek Oe 21.00@ 23.50 
H. K. UC. B. Car-Wheelis, all Nos.............. 39.00@ 40.00 
Southern cC. B. Car-Wheels, all Nos......... 37.00@ 38.00 
Virginia * * a CN SE 38.00@. 39.00 
Louisville. Sept. 20. 


[Specially reported by GEorGE H. Hutu & Co.] 


There is a good demand for hot-blast irons of all grades 
at full figures, but most of the furnaces are so fully sold 
ahead that they will not book any further orders, and sales 
in consequence are limited. There 1s a good supply of car- 
wheel irons, but little or no demand, Prices on ail irons are 
firm, with a tendency to higher figures. 


FOUNPRY IRONS, 


No. 1. No, 2. 











Hanging Rock Charcoal... 





207 
S24 


-00@$ 28. 00 $2 5. 00@$27.00 











Southern Charcoal......... | 24.00@ 25.00) 00@ 23.00 
H’n g Rock, Stel & Coke..| 23.50@ 24.00) 22.3 50@ 23.00 
Southern Stonecoal & Coke} 23.50@ 24.06 22 0W@ 22.50 
** Amer. Scotch’’$21 @$: . | Silver Gray.$20.00@$21.00 
Scotch tron...... * 24 @ 26 

MILL IRONS, 


No. 1 Charcoal, cold-short and neutral. .....$21.00@$22.00 
. 1 Ste’) & Coke, cold-short and neutral... 20.50@ 21.00 
. 2 Ste’i & Coke, cold-short and neutral... 19. s0@ 29.00 
. 1 Missouri and indiana, red-short....... 2% 25.00@ 27.00 
White & Mottled, cold-short and neutral. .. 18. 0L@ 19.00 


CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRONS. 

Hanging Rovk, cold blast..................4. $35.00@$41 .00 
Alabama and Georgia, cold blast .... 335.00@ 38.00 
Kentucky. cold blast . 35.00@ 40.00 
SN SOO: FIGIED one: bse 0s oveniansesex 29.00@ 33.00 





Richmond. 
[Specially reported by Asa SnyDER. } 
A decidedly firm iron market exists. Consumers find 


difficulty in procuring best grades of foundry pig. Quota- 
tions as beluw: 


Sept. 20. 


PE OR 6 5), ic dsspesesceeensions cure $28. 00@$27 .00 

Anthracite big- Iron hy RR 24.00@ 26.00 

N 22.00@ 24.50 

ed os > 21. 00@ 22 00 

Vv irginia | Coxe Pig- Iron, No. 1. .. 23 00@, 24.00 
. 22.00@. 2: 














” or N 20.004 
Va. Charcoal C. B. Wheel Iron. ......... 34.00@ 36.00 
SR cninc6e Shbidinedih bin nwedenhisenines 27 .00@ 29.0u 
Wrought Scrap No. 1..... 22.50@ 24.00 
Cast Machinery Scrap. ........cccccscccccvees 20.00@ 21.00 
Richmond Refined Bar-Iron..... ..... sues « » a BOD 
Horse- ena). Scbunie’ RUASORSeRbaee SOe LES @ 4.00 
Mule ox oben bark Kanata @ 35.0e 
St. Louis. Sept. 17. 


{Specially reported by Horrer, PtumB & Co.] 


There is no change to note in this market. 
quote: 


For cash we 


HOT BLAST CHARCOAL, 

. -$27.00@$27.50 

- 26.00@, 26.50 
28.00@ 30.00 





COKE AND COAL. 


NE cs cnsccconsoancaccsson beseneseskne $2 6.00@$27.00 

PEECR cbsnusasanseckockasesnsasse’ bas uensae 24, 0G 25.00 

DU iaknnbdiecubbasvka ab thewescesbabbouse ---. 25.00@ 26.50 
MILL TRONS. 

ING oS. cus senecnsaneccondusbeseuesceske $21.50@$22.00 
Pe ee eee 
CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRONS. 

EE \ Sicbanihsnneh<tassekebey Cetsweeaee $28.00@$30.00 
DO cca kneekssinhes cose seehabeusscun sens Sey ae 
SE oc: G6 Kbb0 8 sknR ES CRN Ee NSKERRY SHEN eS NE 32.00@ 42.00 

Philadelphia. Sept. 22. 


Philadelphia iron ee are as follows: No. i 
Foundry, $25@$26 : No. 2, $22 ; Gray Forge, $20@ 
$21. Stocks in henda of consumers are growing 
lighter, and buyers are again feeling around for fresh 
supplies. The leading companies report offers for 
large lots running into 1882; but while the prices 
named are fair, furnace-men hesitate to assume fur- 
ther engagements so far in the future. The most of 
them have sold their current output at lower than 
present market rates, and want to profit by any im- 
provement which may be in store. There is not much 
to sell, but the small quantities offered command 
good prices. Bessemer is inactive, but holders are 


, by New York parties. 





asking $25@$25.50. New York parties are via 
large lots at above figures. 

The limited output of finished iron has not been 
overcome, and the demand is very active. In con- 
sequence, there is dissatisfaction and delay. Produc- 
tion is slowly increasing. The card is 2\c., store 
2°7c., but rumors prevail of a change to 2.8c. Con- 
struction iron is active, and large deliveries are 
made. The mills have three months’ work on hand, 
but manage to meet urgent needs frequently. Angles 
are 2.7c. ; Tees, 334c.; Tank, 3¢c. ; Refined, 4c. ; Shell, 
4'c.; Flange, 5@5\¢c.; F. B., 6@6%c. ; Sheet is not to 
be had under three months except in small lots. In- 
quiries are under consideration for winter deliveries. 
Steel rails are reported firm at $60. Some recent 
transactions were had near that figure, covering 
20,000 tons, besides orders placed early in the week 
Nothing can be said concern- 
ing new iron rails or old rails. 





John H. Austin & Co.’s Special Market 
Report. 
Lonpony, E. C., Sept. 8. 

STEEL Rarts.—F. 0. b. 5s. per ton. There are still sun- 
dry inquiries for prompt shipments of 35, 40, and 56-Ib, sec- 
tions ; but nothing worth mentioning is really obtainabie 
before end of October. 

Iron Raits.—£5 5s.@£5 7s. 6d per ton; several fair 
orders placed for 56-lb. Sandbergs, buyers over for 
October deliveries, and can not place their orders. 

Bar Iron.—Steady at £5@£5 Ss. per ton common quali- 
ties. 

OLD RatLs.—Owing to a few odd iots being offered in the 
market, prices of O. D. Hs. have nominally fallen to 57s. or 
87s. 6d per ton, c. i. f.; these are buyers’ views, but sellers 
a not bite, so no business i is doing. Flanges are a dead 
etter. 

Heavy Wrovent Scrap-Iron.—Nothing doing. 

STEEL BLooms, 7” X 7’ AND UPWARD.—Large inquiries 
again in market for shipments January forward; a little 
done on the basis of £6 45s., c. i, f. New York. 

BESSEMER PiG-IRon, Nos. 1, 2, AND 3.—Steady at 57s. 6@ 
60s. per tun for choice brands. 

Scotcn Pic-IRon.—47s. 9d per ton. Market excited on 
the proposed reduction of make, which, however, will 
probably not be arranged just yet. 

M1ppLesBRovuGsH Pic-lron, No. 3.—37s. 6d per ton, follow- 
ing Scotch. 

Referring to our freight report of the 1st inst.. we have 
now to advise that steamers for the U. S. are rather 
scarce at present, consequently the rates have hardened, 
and some shippers here would impiove a little on last 
week's quotations to save credits expiring. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


NEw YORK, Friday Evening, Sept. 23 
Anthracite. 

The death of President Garfield has thrown a gloom 
over the whole nation from which all business has 
suffered, and the coal business especially. Despite 
this influence, however, there are more inquiries 
than there were a week ago; and although the 
improvement is not very marked, there is a better 
feeling among that class who were offering coal at the 
very lowest prices, and these at least have made a 
slight advance in prices. 

Last week’s production of coal made quite an ad- 
vance over the previous week, but yet we are informed 
that there is no accumulation of stocks. This can 
readily be believed, when it is known that there was a 
slight reduction of stocks last month, when nearly 
every one was of the opinion that there was an over- 
production. 

There is talk of an advance of prices on the first of 
next month. We do not believe that this can extend 
beyond chestnut size. The prices of bituminous coal 
are so low now that it is strange that so much anthra- 
cite is used for steam purposes. 

The droughtis still complained of, but itis evident hy 
last week’s production that the boilers are kept sup- 
plied with water by some means. 

Vessels are very scarce and freights advancing. We 
do not see where any relief can be obtained this year. 
The coasting trade, for a number of years past, has 
been so unremunerative that, as vessels were wrecked 
or used up, they were not replaced in equal numbers, 
and the consequence is, that a largely developed gen- 
eral business, requiring a large amount of shipping, 
finds but a very inadequate supply. 

The Western demand is still very great, and the 
supply of cars very small. 

Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, one of the receivers of the 
Reading companies, has returned to thiscountry, and 
is more than ever confident of a great future for the 
interests which he represents. The Bond manage- 
ment has done so little of what was expected of it 
that a very strong feeling in favor of the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Gowen as president of these companies is 
developing. 

The production of anthracite coal last week was 





646,678 tons, as compared with 595,264 tons the 
previous week and 647,093 tons the correspon ding 
week of 1880. The total production from January 
1st toSeptember 17th was 19,289,700 tons, as against 
15,603,615 tons for the like period of last year , show- 
ing an increase this year of 3,686,085 tons. 


Our Philadelphia correspondent, under date of Sep- 
tember 22d, says : 

The demand for Stove is rapidly assuming the brisk con 
dition which characterizes this seuson of the year, and 
Chestnut is gro‘ving gradually in better demand. The 
large sizes are all absorbed by the iron-works, and, with 
the exception of Broken and Pea sizes, the trade may be 
considered as lively, with a fair pr rospect for a couple of 
months. An advance is agitated for October 1st, particu- 
larly in Egg and Stove; for while inferior qualities of Stove 
seem plenty and rates much shadea, good qualities of both 
hard and free Stove are very scarce here 

Freights remain at $1.75 to Boston, rather weak on large 
vessels and very firm on vessels of 400@600 tons, while 
for light draught and small vessels, which continue very 
scarce, the tendency is upward. 

Bituminous. 

There is some improvement in the demand, and, at 
the same time, probably some in prices. Carsare still 
very scarce, greatly inconveniencing those who 
have full order-books. The Chesapeake & Obio Canal 
has more water; but now a new disturbance has oc- 
curred in the shape of a boatmen’s strike. The pro- 
duction of the Cumberland region is again falling off, 
as compared with last year. The totals from January 
1st show a loss of 51,425 tons this year. The Ciear- 
field District, although suffering from a scarcity of 


ears, still maintains a very large production. 





STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


Comparative statement of the production of anthracite 
coal for the week ending Sept. 17th, and years from Jan- 
uary lst: 




































































1880. 
Tons oF 2240 LBs, |————_---—___——._ | —__——_—_ 
Week. | Year. Week. Year 
<i eertd san catia Eternal 
pT 2 =. 74, s70l 2.487,65 84,801] 2,057 557 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.| 89,762} 2 948, oe 92.528 2'367, 928 
Penn. Coal Co...... 31, 673 943,871) 38,353 746. 196 
i. V. BER. O0..0600 42.798 803,587| 11,676 697,500 
P. & N. ¥. RR. Co..| 2.832 68,249; 1,000 25,570 
CG. RR. of N. J...... 51,184| 1,625,189 52/974] 1,089,027 
Penna. Canal Co...| 14,307| "304,026| 13,696) | “309,562 
307,032) 9,180,635) 295,028) 7,293,340 
Lehigh om. 
ie V. RR. Co.. -| 103,059) 3,080,127) 93,142) 2,284,813 
’, RR. of N. ee 48,819) 1,496,909) 59,478) 1,417,546 
3s. H. & W. B. RR.. cose oof SS7G) ......002: 7,931 
en 151,878) 4,585,612 152,620 3,709,890 
Schuylki region. 
P. & R. RR. Co eee 162,165) 4,750,178) 175,251) 3,992,4¢1 
shamokin & y- 
BORE VO). 6c. ov00 24,547 729.120) 23,205 576,222 
| 186,712] 5,479,298] 198,456! 4,568,653 
Sullivan Region. 
Si Live& Sul. RR.Co., 1,056) 44,155 989 31,732 
BNE kanwexen 646, 678) 19,289, 700) 647,093) 15,603,615 
ee [s pay nae PAE caninchinaacsasess 
Decrease .........0. x5 


Tbe above tabie does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cent 
of the whole production. 


total same NS ee 11,306,038 tons. 
Pe nas hacer cae sabeoses ares = 
- ” a ee 11,491,7 4 
e ss bois ee 18'100°650 = 


The decrease in shipm-nts of Cumberland Coul, over the 
Cumberland Branch and Cumberland & Pennsy lvania 
railroads, amounts to 162,336 tons, as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1880. 

The shipments of Cumberland Coal, over the George's 
Creel: & Cumberland RR., by the Maryland and the Ameri- 
can Coal companies, for the week ending Sept. 17th, 
amounted to 5503 tons, making a total of 99,896 tons 
since the beginning of transportation. 


The Production of Bituminous Coal for the 
week ending Sept. 10th was as follows : 
Tons of 2000 lbs., unless otherwise designated. 


Week. Year. 
Cumberland Region, Md. Tons. Tons. 
OEE PID oeccstcsces, vacees: sex .. 42,643 1,451,582 
sarclay Region, Pa. 
Barclay RR., tons of 2240 Ibs ..... 5,603 295,466 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 
Huntingdon & Broad Top RR........... 4.986 149,556 
eS) Oo ea ree 1,920 55,029 
Clearfield Region, Pa. 
a eee 2,745 72,033 
Tyrone and Clearfield............ . .... 44,884 1,641,697 
Alleghany Region, Pa, 
PRAVEEN TEI, . weneecececesecs . 6,261 186,760 
Pittsburg Region Pa. 
West Penn RR...... rer 6.763 200,264 
Southwest Penn. RR.. .” 1,095 19,300 
Feun & Westmoreland gas-coal, “Pa. 
Meiccssccencen ae Sein rasa 619,934 
cg eer 13,974 438,167 


Tne Production of Coke for the week ending 
Sept. 0th, and year from Jan. Ist: 


Tons of 2000 Ibs. Week. Year. 
Penn. RR. (Alleghany Region)......... 1,246 07,714 
UR CRE tos encck es ke cecs oebane 2,231 82,471 
Southwest Pern. RR ... ............+.- 26,386 974,837 
Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Pa. RR 435 130,245 
PRUE, ROOM. Tins. ceceseveses 6,656 413,203 
Show Shoe (Clearfield Region)......... ‘ 7,085 





Total ....00.ccccee.- ecco. ssvevceerd7,286 


1,675,555 
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Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal Delivery f. 0. b. 


o Tides Water Shipping Ports, per ton of 2240 
Be 











a + 
.| 81. = 
= o oO ~~ 
Ei gis | o|8|8 
| i 
2\2/8|8|\ ale 
WYOMING COAL. i$ |! $/|$|§ $ | $ 
* Pittston at Newburg......, 3 953 953 85'3 90/4 05/3 90 
Scranton at Hoboken.... . 3 903 903 90/4 05/4 20\3 90 
Lackawannaat Weehawk’n 3 903 903 90/4 05/4 20/4 LO 
Wilkes-Barre at P. Johnston 3 903 903 90/4 Oo/4 20/3 90 
Plymouth R. A. at P. John.)..... .... 3 90/4 15/4 50/4 00 
LEHIGH COAL. | 
Honey Brook at Port John.'5 00..... 4 25/4 25/4 25/3 90 
Cross Creek at Port John..'4 40.4 404 35/4 35/4 25/4 CO 
Up.L.&Coun.Ri’geatEliz’pt}..... Sater one’ ces 
SCHUYLKILL COAL. j 
At Elizabethport. 
Hard White Ash........ ... 4 854 85 4 25'4 25/4 2513 90 
Free-Burning White Ash...|.....)..... 3 90'4 05/4 20/3 90 
Schuylkill Red Ash.........}..... Paccael aad -|4 05)4 30/3 90 
IR an 55a isa cake val vara leneael ecuee 4 25/4 45/3 90 
Re i ss:.5 orale nas io cvusiew Raw wkelsn cnt wemnd 4 75\4 75\4 00 
Lykens Valley (Brookside).|.. ..|.....'5 25|5 25|5 25/4 60 
At Port Richmond, Phil- | 
adelphia, for shipment to 
ints beyond Capes of | | 
he Delaware. | \° 
Bard White Agh....... ..». \4 504 503 90/3 90/3 90\3 55 
Free-Burning White Ash...|.....)..... 3 55/3 70/3 85/3 55 
Schuylkill Red Ash......... icascReninaieaces 13 7013 95/2 55 
BRAMONIM.... ...csce0e penne.  ‘Saawsatoces> 3 90\4 10/3 55 
Lorberry........ ‘a ee ee wars eae F 35\4 35|3 65 
Lykens Valley (Brookside).|.....|... .|4 75j4 75|4 75/4 25 





* Fifty cents per ton additional for delivery at New York. 
SS 


FREICHTS. 


Rates of Transportation on Coal for Northern 
and Western Shipment, 


SOUTHERN CENTRAL RR., IN CONNECTION WITH THE LEHIGH 
VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA & NEW YORK, UTICA, ITHACA & 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER, AND ROME, 
WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG RAILROADS. 

or 


On a consignment of not less than 25 tons, from Lacka- 
wanna Junction, subject to regulations printed below, will 
be as follows: 


ee RII Sor fo conic ea sea ils ee te ei’ $2.35 
ed = for shipment N. Y. C. & H. R. RR........ 1.85 
- “ points east cf and including Syracuse .... 1.85 
s Weedsport SE pb uices sauna den <eWccucwatiwaceun 2.35 | 


for shipment 


ScGRERGSKdONESS (EG EKeKeRReS 2.01 
* “ OND sae Sis ken addni 4s sensin ss 1.83 
* points between Rochester and Buffalo. 2.01 
“ for Charlotte and Genesee Docks...... 1.67 
“ s ** Buffalo, International Bridge, and 

_ _Suspension Bridge ................ 1.64 
* * Erie Canal, except Buffalo ........ 1.82 
II sic 565552 no casc shone nusninaes 2.55 
“ * for shipment R. W. & O. RR............... 2.27 
” - We NN go otaigia each. WG ais'k, pina erase <4e< 2.27 
** Fair Haven for shipment......... Mr aceon aad a 2.29 
es ” = - from Penn Haven........ 2.E4 


Rate, L. & B. Junction, to Buffalo, Black Rock, Suspen- 
sion Bridge (via Weedsport), $2.86 per gross ton. 

Rate, L. & B. Junction, to Rochester (via Weedsport), 
$2.47 per gross ton. 

Rate, L. & B. Junction, to Buffalo, in return line cars 
(via Weedsport), $2.56 per gross ton. 


Regulations. 
A charge of 15 cents per ton will be collected of each 
consignee, on all coal not unloaded within 24 hours after 
its arrival. and an additional charge of 10 cents per ton 


for — 24 hours thereafter, Sunday and legal holidays | 


excepte 

No allowance will be made for coal lost from cars on ac- 
count of broken doors or other defects existing when the 
coal is loaded. 

Ciaims for lost coal will be settled with shippers only. 

_ Charges for freight or tolls will follow the coal from State 
line to destination, when consigned to points on and beyond 
the New York Central Railroad. 

Ten cents per ton will be charged, at Weedsport docks, 
for shipping coal directly from cars to boats, and 12 cents 
per ton additional from stock, making a total charge on 
what is shipped from stock of 22 cents per ton. 

Freight charges to destination, via Weedsport and canal, 


will, at all times, be made as low as the rates via Ithaca | 


and canal, to same destination. 


CHARLES A, WARDEN, 
General Freight Agent, S. UC. RR. 


Avpsury, N. Y., August 31. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Cooling Drink. 


A teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate mingled with a glass of 
water, properly sweetened, serves to quench the thirst in a 
more satisfying manner than the juice of lemons or limes. 






1 
PULSOMETER STEAM Pump Co.: 


torily so far. 


PULSOMETER STEAM Pump Co.: 


tical and forcing it up 15 feet. 
pump for supplying water. 


BRANCH OFFICES :{ 


ea) 


THE NEW PULSOMETER. 
CHEAP, ECONOMICAL, EFFICIENT. 


Yours of 14th received and noted. The No. 4 New Pulsometer (ball valves) is used for 
elevating thick solution of meal and water. 


it through fifty feet of pipe at an elevation of thirty feet. 
We shall want more of them in our works. 


, In regard to the No. 3 New Pulsometer we purchased of you, we have to say that it gives 
~ us complete satisfactior , far beyond our expectations. 
tanks for supplying steamboats. 


PULSOMETER STEAM PUMP 
83 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Chicago, 193 Lake Street, H. F. CASWELL. 
Boston, 73 Kilby Street, Ss. B. EVERETT. 


| ADVERTISING RATES 


| OF THE 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


(NONPAREIL MEASUREMENT.) 


No deviation whatever from the rates given herewith 
will be allowed, except to educational institutions. 






















6 |ac! ad| sedi sci 33 
| = = a o\s ao S 
| jw| 8 | BS | Se | es | es! a2 
'eioal=m= | o@ 2); S52 | 62 oe 
;e|a |so | 92 | e323 S| Ro 
aie, 2 | 85 | 2s | So | a5 a 
Isla] o | WS] on | O@ | OS) SS 
| 6) 16 $1.50) $4.23'$11.64 $20.60 $28.49 $34.35 
9 2.25) 5.84 15.54! 27.65) 37.71) 47.17 
12) 1 3.00; 7.46 20.04) 34.70 4703) 6u.00 
15}.....| 3.66) 9.28) 24.49) 42.42) 57.49; 73.35 
} 18 136, 4.33) 10.78 28.95 5v.14) 6796) 86.70 
ies: | See 5.00! 12.44) 33.41) 57.86) 73.42); 100.05 
24,2 5.67; 14.10 37.57) 65.59) 88.29) 113.40 
ee hese0 6.26) 15.58 4185) 72.45) 98.23) 125.82 
| 80) 246) 6.86) 17.07 45.83) 79 38/107.28) 137.25 
4% Column .| 33)...... 7.45) 18.55) 49.81’ 86 28/116.93) 149.17 
t 20.04 53.80 93.18) 126.28) 161.10 
.37| 57.38 94.38)134.68) 171.82 
. 60.97 105.55/143.09) 182.55 
03) 64.55 11L.78/151.49 193.27 
25.37, 63.14 117.99) 159.90 204.00 
4 27. 74.64 129.27|175.19 228.5) 
F 2.15) 30.22, $1.15 140.85)199.48 243.00 
4% Column.. 66 51¢/15.05 32.46) 87.16 150.96'204.58 261.00 
72 6 18.95 34.7) 93.18 161.37 215.69 279.00 
73, 6414.84 36.51) 98.54. 171.17 231.97 205.95 
St! 7 (15.74) 38.92 104.50,180.97 245.26, 312.90 
90! 746:16.51 40.95/ 109.96 190.42 253.03, 329.25 
96 % 117.28) 42.99)115.42 199.87 270.41) 345.61 
Y Page. .... 102, 8'6'18.09) 45.01) 120.85 / 2.9.28 283.55 361.75 
Jo8 9 18.90 47.03) 126 28 218 69 296.20 377.90 
114, 9% 19.72 49.07) 131.77 228.19/309.19' 391.45 
120.10 |20.58 51.12 137.26 237.70 822.15 411.00 
i Column 126 1049 21.41) 53.26)143.02 247.68, 335.67 428.25 
or % Page...| 182 11 (22.27) 55.41/148.78 257.67 349.19 445.51 
16 Page... ..)..00) +e ++ (39.76! $8.95| 238.87 413.70 560.65, 715.27 
Full Page...|....|++- 


61.05 147.47 407.52 705.76 956.41 1220.27 





Double these rates for outside front, add 80 per cent for 
outside back page, and 50 per cent for page next reading 
matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Le eg gy: WIDE-AW AKE, PRAC- 
3 TICAL MEN for introducing and selling Blast- 
' ing Powder, etc., through the country. Address, 

| THE HECLA POWDER CO., 

57 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOOD SUPPLIES 


of reliable quality, including WINES, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
| ete., furnished at lowest possible prices and shipped to 
| any part of the world. Also, OIL, CANDLES, SOAP, and 
| other supplies. Send for price-list. 


| H. K. & F. B, THURBER & C0,, 











West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, New York. 
Branch Houses, London and Bordeaux. 


W ANTED. —A THOROUGHLY COMPE- 


tent Mining Engineer, to survey some silver claims 
|in Montana, and advise regarding smelting-works, attend 
| to their erection, and take workipg charge of them. An- 
| swer “Care A., Office ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL.” 


DIVIDENDS. 


| OFFICE OF THE CHRYSOLITE SILVER Mintne Company, | 








i 18 WALL StT., New York, Sept. 15,1881. § 
ir 


HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAS THIS DAY 
declared a Dividend (No. 9) of One Hundred 
‘Thousand Dollars, being fifty-cents per share of the 


| capital stock, payable to stockholders ot record on the 10th 
| day of October, prox. 

| Transfer-books will close September 30th, at 3 P.M., and 
| open October 11th. HENRY C. COOPER, 

| Secretary. 





| SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 15, 1881. 
HE EUREKA CONSOLIDATED MINING 
Company has declared a dividend (No. 71) of 
FIFTY CENTS 

| per share, payable on the 27th inst, Eastern stockholders 
| of record will be paid at the office of Laidlaw & Co., 14 
| Wall Street. New York. 

Transfer-books close inSan Francisco and New York 
15th inst. W. W. TRAYLOR, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF JOSEPH FIRMENICH, Steam Syrup Refinery, } 
to 25 Mortimer Street, and 386 to 412 Jefferson Street, - 
BurFao, N. Y., May 16, 1881. } 
The suction is six feet vertical, and it forces 
It seems to work very satisfac 
Yours truly, 
J. FIRMENICH. 
GREENPORT, L. IL.. N. Y., May 6, 1881. 
It is used for pumping water into 
It stands 90 feet from well, raising the water 9 feet ver- 
We can cheerfully recommend it to any one in want of a 
Yours, etc., BR. FORDHAM & SON, 


CO. 




















DIVIDENDS. 


ATTA NT SA OM TS aT EE RTE ER AP Ee I Mm 

FFICE OF THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD 

MINING COMPANY, of California, No. 18 Wall 
Street, New York, September 13th, 1881. 


DIVIDEND NO. 27. 


The Trustees have thisvay declared a dividend of SEVEN 
AND ONE-HALF CENTS per share on the capital stock of 
this company for the month of August (being the 27th con- 
secutive monthly uividend ; and making a total to date of 
$193,625), payable on the 26th inst. 

Transfer-books close on the 19th, and reopen on the 28th 
of September. J. JAY PAKDEE, secretary. 


ETL OS LE OA TT SL RRR BS a ET ee 
FFICE OF THE STARK-GROVE SILVER 
MINING COMPANY, No. 2 Nassau st., cor. Wall st. 
New York, June 15, 1881. 
DIVIDEND NO. 8. 


The Board of Trustees have this day declared the regular 
monthly dividend of ten cents a share, being one per cent 
on the capital stock of the company, payable on the 30th 
inst , at this office. 

The trancfer-books will be closed from the 2Ist to the 
30th inclusive WM. S. CLARK, President. 

JOHN R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 








FFICE OF COPPER QUEEN MINING 
COMPANY, 36 Thomas Street. 
NEw York, Sept. 23, 1881. 
The Bozrd of Directors of this company have this day 
declared a monthly dividend (No. 4) of Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars, being 10 cents per share onthe capital 
stock, payable to stockholders of record on and after 
October 1st, 1881. 
Transfer-books close September 


and 
October 4th. 


29th, reopen 
L. ZECKENDORF, Secretary and Treasurer. 
A. A. Haves, JR., President. 





2 New York, Sept. 2, 1881. 
T= STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MINING 


COMPANY to-day declared its regular monthly divi- 
dend of 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHARE, 
payable Sept. 12th, 1881, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co., 26 Exchange Place, New York. 
Transfer-books close Sept. 5th, and open on 13th inst. 
M. R. COOK, Vice-President. 





ee NO. 3. 


OFFICE EXCHANGE SILVER MINING AND MILLING Co., ; 
of Nevada, » 
£4 Broap St., Room 8, N. Y., Sept. 14, ’81. 


The Board of Directors have this day deciare 1a dividend 
of three cents per share on the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable September 30th, 1881. Books close the 26th 
inst., and reopen October Ist. 

H. W. HOWELL, Treasurer. 


( \FFICE OF THE STORMONT SILVER MIN- 
ING COMPANY, 2 Nassau Street, cor. Wall. 
New York, Sept. 13, 1881. 


DIVIDEND NO. 4. 








The Board of Trustees have this day declared a monthly 
dividend of FIVE CENTS a share, payable on the first day 
of October, at this office. 
The transfer-books will close on the 15th inst., and reopen 
October 3d. WILLIAM 8S. CLARK, President. 
Joun R. BoTHweE Lt, Secretary. : 


ROBINSON 


CONSOLIDATED MINING COMP'Y. 


DIVIDEND NO. 6, 





New York, Sept. 1, 1881 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a monthly 
dividend of Fifty Thousand Doliars, payable on and after 
Sept. 15th. at the office of the company, 18 Wall Street. 
The transfer-books will be closed from 3 o’clock P.M. of 
the 9th until 10 o’clock a.m. of the 16th inst. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR JULY, 1881. 





Surplus on hand as per statement for June $75,959.50 
Sales, ore and bullion. ....... co. .cccccuccese . 40,454.22 
Cash and bullion at mines ..............--- . 30,000.00 
Bullion at refining works and in transit. ...... 65,000.00 

$231,413.72 


Deduct bullion at works, as per last 
WII oo ook sided oad x nawnudias $45,000.00 
Disbursements, purchases of land, 
mining and office expenses ...... 30,050.00 
Dividend No. 5, payabie August 
BN re wwccvdnolamesutenuasensaens 50,000.00 
—-——_ 125,050.00 


Surplus on hand August Ist, 1881........ $106,363.72 
JAMES. K. SELLECK, Secretary. 
FFICE OF THE JOCUISTITA MINING 


COMPANY, 18 Wall Street. 
New York, Sept. 14, 1881 


DIVIDEND NO. 1. 

















The Jocuistita Mining Company has this day declared a 
dividend of $100,400, being one dollar ($1) per share, pay- 
able at the office of Lounsbery & Haggin, 18 Wall Street, 
on the 30thinst. ‘transfer-books close on the 24th inst. 

After setting aside this dividend, the Company has acash 


surplus of $367,000. 
R. P. LOUNSBERY. 
Treasurer. 
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USEFUL BOOES. 


ASSAYING. ; 

A Treatise on the Assaying of Lead, Silver, Copper, Gold 
and Mercury. From the German of Th. Bodemann and 
Bruno Kerl. Translated by W. A. Goodyear, Ph.B. 
Plates. $2.50. 

Notes on Assaying and Assay Schemes. 
Ricketts, E.M., Ph.D. 
York, 1879. $3. 

A Manual of Practical Assaying. By John Mitchell, F.C.S 
Fourth Edition. Edited by William Crookes, F.R.S. 

1873. 8vo, pages xxxvi-+ 819 + lv ; 199 Illustrations. 


10 
$ BELTING. 
On Designing Belt-Gearing. By E. J. Cowling Welch. 8vo. 
20e 


By P. De Peyster 
Kevised and Enlarged. New 


A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmission of 
Power. With numerous illustrations, By John H., 
Cooper, M.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. $3.50. 

BRICK-MAKING. : 

Chemical and Geological Observations relating to Brick- 

Making in Western India. By M. Wash. 8vo, sewed. 4Uc. 
CASTING AND FOUNDING. 7 

A Treatise on Molding and Founding in Green Sand, Dry 
Sand, Loam, and Cement. By F. Overman. To which is 
added a supplement on Statuary and Ornamental Mould- 
ing, Ordnance, Malleable Iron Castings, etc. New 
Edition, 1880. $2. By A. A. Fesquet. 

The Practical Brass and Iron Founder’s Guide. By James 
Larkin. New edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. $2.25. 

The Brass-Founder’s Manual. A Practical Treatise on 
every Branch of tbe Art. By WalterGraham. $1. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Anaiysis Note-Book. Prepared for the Use of tne Students 
of Washington University, St. Louis. By Prof. W. B. 
Potter. 12mo, leather cover, 208 pages. $2. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. 
Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. 
8vo, 769 pages, 357 illustrations, and portrait of Dalton. 
New York. 1879. $9. 

Volume Ii. Part 1L—Metais. 8vo, 504 pages, 129 

illustrations. New York, 1879. $3. 

Volume II, Part Il.—Metals. 
8vo, 552 pages, 69 illustrations. $3. 

The Chemistry of sulphuric Acid Manufacture. By Henry 
A. Smith. Cuts. $1.50. 

ELECTRIC AND GAS LIGHTING. 

The Practical Application of the Electrical Light. By Paget 
Higgs, M.A., b.Se., Assoc. Inst. C.E. With wood en- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. $3.50. ae 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distribution 
of Coal-Gas. By Wm. Richards. Demy 4to, with numer- 
ous wood engravings and large plates. Cloth. $12 

ENGINEERING. 

Engineer and Machinist’s Pocket-Book. By Charles H. 
Haswell. 12mo. rvan tuck. new edition. $3. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a series of Rules and Tables for the | 
use of Engineers. By Thomas Box. Piates. $2. | 

Leffel’s Construction of Mill-Dams, and Bookwalter’s Mill- | 
wright and Mechanic. Illustrated by numerous full-page | 
plates. 12mo, limp cloth. 50 cents. : Le 

Engineering Specifications: A Manual of Engineering | 
Specifications and Contracts. By Lewis M. Haupt. 8vo, | 
cloth. $3. : | 

Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements, and Mor- | 
tars. By Major-Gen. Q. A.Gillmore. Cuts, royal 8vo, | 
cloth. $4. : 

The Civil Engineers’ Pocket-Book, by J. C. Trautwine. 
12mo, mor. tuck, $5 

The Mechanic's, Machinist’s, and Engineer’s Practical Book 
of Reference. By C. Hazlett and C. W. Hackley. 12mo., 
roan tuck. $2.50. 

The Pocket-Book of Pocket-Books: being Molesworth & 
Hurst’s Pocket-Books bound together. Royal 32mo, 
russia, giltedges. $5. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. 2 vols. 12mo, 
cloth. $3. | 

Tilustrated. New Edition. 





New York, 1880. 





Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
2 vols. roval S8vo. 5 

Geologist’s Travelmg Hand-Book. By James Macfarlane. 
Giving the Geological Formation of every Railway Sta- 
tion in the United States. 1879. $1.50. 

Magnetic Variation im America, from 1640 to the present 
time. By J. B. Stone, Ph.B., C.E. $1.50. | 

Elements of Chemical and Physical Geology. By Gustav | 
Biscbof, Ph.D. Translated by B, H. Paul, F.C.S., and I. | 
Drummond. 3 vols. 8vo. $20. 5 

Chips and Chapiers. A Book for Amateur and Young Ge- | 
ologists. by David Page, F.G.I. $2.50. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. By David Page. $3.75. | 

Geology for General Readers. A Series of Popular 
Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. By David 
Page. $3. a . 

Ecovomie Geology ; or Geology in its Relation to Arts and 
Manufactures. By David Page. $3.75. 

Manualof Geology. By Prof.J.D.Dana. 8vo. $5 | 

Text-Book of Geology. Designed for Schools and Acade- | 
mies. By Prof. J.D. Dana. $2. | 

Cerals and Coral Islands. By Prof.J.D. Dana. Ilustrat- | 
ed. $4. | 

anntat of Pennsyivania By Henry D. Rogers. $30. 

Elements of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell. $3.50. 

Geological Science. By Prof. D. T. Ansted. 1 vol. 8vo., | 
limp cloth. London, 1854. $1.25. | 

Chemical and Geological Essavs. By T. Sterry Hunt. $2.50. | 

GUIDE BOOKS. | 

Colorado: Its Gold and Silver Mines. Tourist’s Guide to 
the Roc y Mountains. By Frank Fossett. Second Edi- | 
tion, 1880. $2. First Edition, 1879 | $1.50. 

The Yo-Semite Guide-Ecck, By J. D. Whitney, State Geolo- 

ist. $d. 

wetene asItIs. By G. Stuart. 1865. $2. 

New Mexico. Mills’s Hard-Book of United States Mining 
Laws, and Guide to New Mexico. Pamphlet, 87 vages, 
and Map. 50 cents. 

IRON AND COAL TRADES. 

History of the Rise and Frogress of the Iron 'frade in the 
United States froin 1621 to 1857. By B. F. French. $2. | 

tron Manufacture . On the Present State of the Iron Man- | 
vfacture of Sweden. Kv R. Akerman. $1.50. 

LEGISLATION. 

United States Mineral Lands, Laws, Forms, Instructions, 
and Decisions. By Henry M. Copp. _ Part I., Laws ; Part | 
II.. Land Office Regulations ; Part III., Land Office Rul- | 
ings ; Part IV., Judicial Decisions; Part V., Miscellane- | 











ous, namely, 35Forms, Glossary by Dr. R. W. Raymond, 
New Rules of Practice, Full Instructions how to Examine 
a Title, the Public Land Commission’s Codification re- 
lating to Mineral Lands. 1881. 8vo, 570 pages, with 35 
pe of Index. Full law binding, extra paper, $4.50. 
lalf law binding, medium paper, $3. : 

New York Mining Laws. The Act authorizing the Formation 
of Corporatious for Manufacturing, Mining, Mechanical, 
Chemical, Agricultural, Horticultural, Medical or Curative, 
Mercantile or Commercial Purposes. Passed February 
17th, 1848. With the Amendments [from February 7th, 
1851, to May Sth, 1879]. To which are added Notes, Forms, 
and an Index. 1880. 12mo, paper, 66 pages. 40 cents. 

Copp’s Public Land Laws; Decisions, Opinions, and In- 
structioas. 8vo, sheep, £53 pages. $8. 

Copp’s Hand-Book of Mining Law. Seventh edition, with 
appendix. Square 8vo, cloth. pp. 163. $1. 

Copr’s Decisions.—Decisions of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and the Secretary of the Interior, 
under the United States Mining Statutes of July 26, 1866, 
July 9, 1870, and May 10, 1872. With Appendix of Cir- 
culars and Forms. By Henry M. Copp, General Land Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Washington, 1874. 8vo, law 
sheep, 351 pages. $4.50. 

Carpenter’s Mining Code. A Compilation of all the exist- 
ing Mining, Water, Pre-emption, and Homestead Laws 
of the United States and the State of Colorado, Mining 
Decisions in the Courts and Department of the Interior, 
Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws for Mining Com- 

yanies, Comments, Forms, etc., etc., by M. B. Carpenter. 
hird Edition. 1880. &vo, paper, 113 pages. $1.25. 
MECHANICS, 

A Manual! of the Mechanics of Engineering and cf the Con- 
struction of Machines. Vol. I. Part If. Hydraulics 
and Hydraulic Motors. Translated by A. J. Du Bois, 
Ph.D. Mlustrated. 1878. $6.—Vol. I. Part III. Heat, 
Steam, and Steam-Engine. Translated by A. J. Du Bois, 
Ph.D., with Additions showing American Practice. By 
R. H. Buel, C.E. $6.—Vol. Il, Parts Il. and IL., bound 
together, $10. 

MINERALOGY AND MINERAL VEINS. 

Manual of aeeey. By Prof. J. D. Dana. $2. 

Descriptive Mineralogy. Wood Engravings. By Prof. J. 
D. Dana, aided by Prof. George J. Brush. $10. Appen- 
dices to above, separate, $1. 

A Text-Book of Mmeralogy By Edward 8. Dana. 800 
wood-cuts. $3.50. 

Mineralogy Simplified. A Short Method of Determining 
and Classifying Minerals. Translated from the German 
of Von Kobell by H. Erin. $2.50. 

The Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of Precious 
Stones and Gems, and of the Precious Metals. By C. W. 
King, M.A. $10. 

MINING, MILLING, AND METALLURGY. 

Copper Smelting: its History and Processes. By Henry 
Hussey Vivian, M.P. A Lecture delivered at Swansea, 


December 20th, 1880. A History of the Baltimore Copper- | 
Works at Canton, Maryland; Sketches of the Forest | 


Copper- Works, and the Hafod Copper-Works, Swansea, 
South Wales. With Illustrations. 8Svo, iv.4-40 pages. 
Paper covers, 75 cents. 

Mine Draining. A Complete and Practical Treatise on 
Direct-Acting Underground Steam Pumping Machinery. 
With a Description of 1 Large Number of the best known 
Engines, their General Utility, and the Special Sphere of 
their Action, the Mode of their Application, and their 


Merits compared with other Pumping Machinery By | 
Stephen Michell. Illustrated by 137 Engravings. 8vo, | 


277 pages. $6. 


Digging Gold among the Rockies: or, Exciting Adventures | 
of Wild Camp Life in Leadville, Black Hills, and the | 


Gunnison Country. 1880. 12mo, 
cloth: 508 pages. $2. 


Industrial Progress in Gold Mining. A Review of the Gold 


By G. T. Ingham. 


Mining Industry in the United States. [(Gold-Finding; | 


the Accumulation of Precious Metals; Areas of Gold 
Distribution; Distributfon in the U. S.; 
currence; Auriferous Veins, Fissures, or Lodes; Gold- 
Washing; Working Yieid of Auriferous Ores; the Stamp- 
Mill; Methods of Working Sulphides; Loss of Gold by 
Stamp-Mills]. 1880. S8vo,limp cloth, 107 pages. $1. 
The Mines and Mineral Lands of Nova Scotia. By Edwin 
Gilpin, Jr., A.M., F.G.S., Inspector of Mines for the 
Province of Nova Scotia. 1880. Thin 8vo. $1. 
Tin Mining in Larut. By Patrick Doyle, C.K. With Maps, 
Plates, and Notes. New York, 1879. Thin 12mo. $1.50. 
A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerais and Mining. By D. C. 
Davies, F.G.S. London, 1880. Cr. 8vo, pages xx+432 
and 148 Illustrations. (Very full Glossary and Index.) 


Comstock Lode, The. Its Formation and History. By 
John A. Church, E.M., Ph.D. Tlustrated by Six Plates 
and Thirteen Figures. New York, 1879. 4to, 226 
pages. $7.50. 

A Practical Treatise on Coal Mining. By George G. André, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E. 82 lithographic plates, 2 vols. 
royal 4to, cloth. $28. 

A Practical Treatise on the Gases met with in Coal Mines. 
By J. J. Atkinson. 0c. 

The Student’s Guide to the Principles of Coal and Metal 
Mining. By W. Bailes. Illustrated by 61 plates. S8vo. 
Vol. I. (only), half morocco. London, 1879. $8. 

Notes of a Visit to Coal and Iron Mines and Iron Works in 
the United States. By I. Lowthian Bell, F.R.S. 8vo, 
paper. London, 1875. $1. 

Principles of Coal Mining. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S. With 
139 illustrations. 12mo. London, 1876. 50c. 

Principles of Metal Mining. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S 
With 76 illustrations. 12mo. London, 1875. 40c. 

Colliery Management. By Jonathan Hyslop, C. and M. E. 
Second Ed. With atlas of 17 piates. London, 1876. $9. 

The Coal Regions of America; their Topography, Geology, 
and Development, with a Colored Geographical Map of 
Pennsylvania, a Railroad Mapo all the Coal Regions, 
and numerous otber Mapsand Ilustrations. By James 
Macfarlane, Ph.D. 8vo. New York, 1877. $5. 

Friction of Airin Mines, By J. J. Atkinson. 50 cts. 

Record of Mining and Metallurgy. By J. Arthur Phillips, 
M.E., and John Darlington. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings. In one volume, 12mo. $1.50. 

A Treatise on Metallurgy; comprising Mining and Genera 
and Particular Metallurgical Operations. “by Overman. 
372 engravings. $5. 


Quartz Operator’s Hand-Book. By P. M. Randall. New 


edition. Lllustrated. $2. 
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Manual of Mining Tools. For the use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, etc. By William Morgans. 12mo. 
With quarto atlas of plates, containing 235 illustrations. 
London. $3. 

The Coal Mines: Their Dangers and Means of Safety By 
James Mather. $10. 

Special Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, Classifi- 
cation, and Cost. By S. H. Sweet. With Geological 
Maps. $3. 

Coal, Iron, and Oil. Engravings. By S. H. Daddow and 
Benj. Bannan. $7.50. 

Hand-Book for Charcoal Burners. By G. Svedelius ; trans- 
lated from the Swedish, by R. B. Anderson, M.A.; edited 
by Professor Nicodemus, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.50, 

Metallurgy of Copper. By R.H. Lamborn. $1. 

Keport upon Precious Metals, or Statistical Notices of the 
Principal Gold_and Silver Producing Regions of the 
World. By William P. Blake. $2. 

The Usefui Metals and their Alloys, including Mining Venti- 
lation, Mining Jurisprudence, and Metallurgical Chemis- 
try. By John Scoffern and others. 8vo. $3. 

The Metallurgy of Lead, including Desilverization and 
Cupellation. By John Percy, M.D. Illustrated. London, 
1870. $12. 

ry The Art of Extracting Metals from their 
Ores. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Silver and 
Gold.—Part I. With numerous Illustrations, mostly 
from Original Drawings. 1880. 8vo, 698 pages (in- 
cluding Index). $12. 

The — of Fuel, Wood. Peat, Coal, Charcoal, Fire- 
Clays, ete. By John Percy, M.D., etc. Revised Editior, 
with Lllustrations. 8vo. $12. 

Statistics of Mines and Mining in the States and Terri- 
tories West of the Rocky Mountains, By R. W. Ray- 
mae. 1869. $3. 1870. $4.50. Do., 1871 to 1876, $3 
each. 

The Manufacture of Steel. By M. L. Gruner. Translated 
from the French by Lenox Smith. Illustrated. $3.50. 

A First Book on Mining and Quarrying. By J. H. Collins, 
F.G.S. 12mo. 50c. 

Fuel. By C. William Siemens. 50c. 

A Treatise on Fuel, Scientific and Practical. By Robert 
Galloway, M.R1.A.,F.C.S. With Illustrations. Lon- 
don, 1880. 8vo. $3. 

Practical Treatise on Metallurgy. By Prof. Kerl. Trans- 
lated by Crookes and Rohrig. Three volumes, $30. Sepa- 
rately. Vol. I. Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Mercury, 
Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, and 
Sulphur, $10. Vol. Il. Copper and Iron, $10. Vol. IIL. 
Steel, Fuel, and Supplement, $10. 

—_ Wealth of the United States. By J. Whitney 
$3.50. 

Metallurgy of Silver and Lead. By R. H. Lamtorn. $1. 

a on the Metallurgy of Iron. By H. Bauerman, 

Lectures on Mining, delivered at the School of Mines, Paris. 
Translated. 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready, with atlas of 
plates. London, 1876. $13. 

Conversation on Mines, between a Father and Son. By 
Wm. Hopton. $1.50. 

Mining, its Theory and Practice, by J. M. Stuart, M£. 
Tilustrated. $1. 

Mining Machinery. By G. André, F.G.S. 2vols. Plates. $28. 

A Practical Guide for the Manutacture of Metallic Alloys. 
Translated from the French of A. Guettier. By A. A. 
Kesquet. $3. 

A Practical Treatise on the Means Employed in Blasting 
Rocks. By G.G. André, Plates. $4.25. 

Steel, its History, Manufacture, and Uses. By J. S. Jeans, 
Secretary of the Iron and Steel Institute. London, 
1880. 8vo, 860 pages. 183 engravings. $14.50. 

Underground Treasures : How and Where to Find them. 
A Key for the Ready Determination of all the Useful Min- 
erals within the United States. By James Orton, A.M. 
1872. Small square 8vo, 137 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Manual of Hydraulic Mining. For the Use of the Practical 
Miner. By T. F. Van Wagenen, E.M. 12mo., 93 pages. $1. 

The Explorers’ and Assayers’ Companion: Rocks, Veins, 
Testing and Assaying. Vol.I. (Complete in itself.) By 
J.S. Phillips, M.E. 1879. 8vo. cloth, illustrated; pages 
xiv.+468 (including 46 pages of Glossary) Thisis Vol. 1. 
of the third Edition of Erplorers’, Miners’, and Metal- 
lurgists’ Companion.) Library size and pocket size; 
either size, $6. 

The Explorers’, Miners’, and Metallurgists’ Companion. 
A Practical Exposition of Geology, Exploration, Mining, 
Engineering, Assaying, and Metallurgy. By J. 8S. 
Phillips, M.E. Second Edition. 1873. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated; pages xv.+671. $10.50. 

ROADS. 

The Etnies and Practice of Road-Making. By W. M. Gil- 
lespie. Ninth edition. Cuts. $2.50. 

A Practical Treatise on Roads, Streets, and Pavements By 
Q. A. Gillmere. Illustrated. $2. 


TRANSACTIONS. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING 
Enatneers. Vol. I., May, 1871, to February, 1873. Vol 
II., May, 1873, to February, 1874. Vol. III., May, 1874, to 
February, 1875. Vol. IV., May, 1875, to February, 1876. 
VoL V., May, 1876, to February,1877,with a General Index 
to Vols. I. to V. Vol. VI., May, 1877, to February, 1878, 
Vol. VII., May, 1878, to February, 1879. Vol. VIIL, 
May. 1879, to February, 188U. Strongly and neatly 
bound in nalf morocco. Price, $5.75 a volume; $5 un- 


bound. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Tabies of Weights, Measures, Coins, etc., of the United 
States and England, with their Equivalents in the French 
Decimal System. Arranged by T. Egleston, Prof. of 
Mineralogy and Metallurgy, School of Mines, Columbia 
College. 1880. Thin 18mo, $1. 

Useful Rules and Tables relating to Mensuration, En- 
gineering, Structures, and Machines. By William John 
Macquorn Rankine. London. Sm. 8vo, $3.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canali Company’s Report Re- 
viewed by tlhe ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 50c. 

Play-Book of Metals. Llustrated. $2.25. 

Workshop Keceipts, for the use of Manufacturers, Me- 
chanics, and Scientific Amateurs, By Ernest Spon. $2. 

Report from the Royal Commissioners on International 
Coinage’ « $2.50. 

Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. $2. 


Rare Books and Books on Mining, Metallurgy, and Engineering are made a special feature, but books of all kinds will 
be furnished, postage paid, at publishers’ prices. 
Remittances to be made to the SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27 Park Place (P.0. Box 4404), New York. 
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